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Amusement only Amusement can be at its best only 

for the Workers for those who work. Whether the 
word means to turn aside and muse, or to give our- 
selves for a little to the muses, it implies that some- 
thing else is our business. No man has a right to 
amusement, or knows the real joy of it, who has not 
earned the right by work. The sleep of the labor- 
ing man is sweet, and so is his bread. The boy who 
does nut go to school does not know what Saturday 
is. If a man would know what amusement can 
mean, let him earn it, and know its re-creation. 


Ba 


Trusting another is the surest way 
of helping another to be trust- 
worthy. A request that depends for its answer on 
another’s trustworthiness is more likely to meet with 


Gain of Trusting 
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- of his present acts and words. 











a generous response than a demand that carries with 
it no thought of such trust. A noticeable signboard 
on a grass plot in New York City reads, ‘‘ These 
grounds are entrusted to the care of the public.’’ 
A man is more likely to step quickly off that bit of 
grass when he reads that sign, than if he read the 
surly but common inscription, ‘‘ Keep off the grass.’’ 
It is well to show confidence in the best side of our 
fellows ; and he is less than a man who will not rec- 
ognize and respond to such confidence when it is 
shown toward him. 
7s 


Bondage inthe How often does bondage masque- 

Name of Liberty rade as liberty! A young man 
breaks away from home influence, and seeks enjoy- 
ment in doubtful places, because he wants his liberty 
and his independence. But his first step toward a 
loose or vicious life is his first step toward a new 
bondage. A recent writer notes that among some 
African races a man set free from a master at once 
goes and sells himself to dhother, for he cannot be 
troubled with managing for himself. But he has the 
excuse that he does not want the responsibility of 
being his own manager.” Poor African that he is, he 
is not deluding himself as is the fairer youth who 
imagines that he can remain his own manager while 
he sells himself into the bondage of a vicious life. 
Folk speech says, ‘‘ It’s harder work getting to hell 
than to heaven.’’ Better serve in the bondage to 
habits of righteousness than of folly and vice. 


——— 


‘* There is but a step between me 
and death.’’ If every person real- 
ized that this utterance of David is literally true in 
his own case, he would feel the deep responsibility 
But this utterance 
is true concerning each one of us, and we ought to 
live and move in view of its truth. Old Flavel sug- 
gested that we ordinarily think of death as a precipice 
toward which we are moving, in ignorance of the 
distance between us and its brink. But death, he 
says, is a precipice along the edge of which we are 
walking all the time. The next step may carry any 
one of us beyond the brink. Those older or more 
feeble than ourselves may keep on without taking that 
step. Those younger and stronger and more robust 
and hearty than we are, may take it the next hour. 
It is as if the warning from God had already come to 
us, ‘‘ This night is thy soul required of thee.’’ If 
we are not ready to die to-day, we are not really fitted 
to live to-day. 


Ready to Die 


a 


A proper estimate of one’s sur- 
roundings is as necessary to real 
progress as a proper estimate of one’s self. He who 
believes that hfs surroundings are omnipotent beats 
a retreat through life, carrying with him nothing but 
the consolation that he would have been better if his 
surroundings had been better. He who, impressed 
by his own strength, believes his ‘surroundings im- 
potent, sooner or later drops out of sight to nurse 
his bruises and hide his humiliation. He who is 
always" confused in mind with regard to his sur- 


Conquering 
Surroundings 


roundings gropes in the dark, being ur.able to decide, 
for instance, whether his apparent improvement in 
temper is due to his improvement in patience or to 
the fact that his surroundings have grown less exas- 
perating. If we would press toward the mark as 
Paul did, we must share his deep conviction that the 
natural man is an easy victim to his surroundings, 
but that we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us and came to make us superior to our 
surroundings. 


CAS 


Rest in Work, not Rest from Work 


FAVORITE idea of rest is that of quitting work, 
and of having nothing to do but to rest. But 
a better idea of rest is that of having strength and 
ability to work, and to keep on working without 
breaking down or having a hard time of it. The 
popular view of rest from work is very different from 
the Bible view. of rest in work ; but these two views 

of rest are commonly and lamentably confounded. 
For example, the invitation of Jesus, ‘‘ ome unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,’’ is frequently quoted as though it 
read, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary, and I 
will give you rest.’’ Tired souls and tired bodies 
are taking comfort in the thought that they have 
done quite as much work as they ought to, and that 
it is time for them to have a vacation or an outing. 

Therefore they sing languidly, but in hope : 
‘There is rest for the weary, 
There is‘rest for me."’ 


But while vacations and outings have their place in 
life, the rest to which Jesus invites hard workers is 
not rest from work, but rest in work. ‘‘Take my yoke 
upon you,’’ he says, ‘‘and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’’ Putting-your neck into a yoke is not 
an outing, but an inning. Pulling away more vigor- 
ously at a heavy load is not a vacation, but it is the 
sort of rest that Jesus summons to in his service. 

The more popular idea of this invitation of Jesus 
is indicated in the familiar words : 


‘I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘Come unto me and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast.’ ’’ 


But the invitation says nothing about laying down. the 
head on the Saviour’s breast ; on the contrary, it 
invites to the putting of the head through the 
Saviour’s yoke. The invitation is not to lazy swing- 
ing in a spiritual! hammock, or to tired lounging in a 
spiritual easy-chair, it is to a vigorous tugging under 
a spiritual yoke-beam ; and there is all the difference 
in the world between these two. If, indeed, there 
be any invitation in the gospel pages to these more 
attractive indulgences, it is not found here. Over 
the very entrance to ¢his house of refreshing there is 
inscribed a warning, like that which we see at the 
doorway of many a busy shop or factory, ‘‘ No 
Admittance except for Workmen.’’ 

There are 
7** yest *” 


two Greek words alike translated 
in the New Testament, one of which means 






















































































































































a “let up’’ of toil, and the other a ‘‘let down”’ 


from toil. ‘The word here translated ‘‘rest’’ signi- 
fies a let up of labor, or an uplift of it, in order to 
its better prosecution. The other word indicates 4 
let down or cessation of labor. Here, therefore, the 
idea would seem to be of a rest that is a refreshing, or 
of a relief ‘x labor, rather than of a rest that is a re- 
lief from labor. Indeed, the Douay version of the 
Bible, in use by Roman Catholics, better translates 
this invitation, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you ;’’ and the 
English Church Prayer-Book also gives ‘‘ refresh ’’ 
for ‘‘ rest.’’ 

It is a refreshing of the soul through a change in 
the spirit and methods of work, and not through a 
cessation and an abandonment of toil, that our Lord 
indicates as the rest which he proffers to the hard 
worker in his service. When Jesus found & helpless 
cripple by the Pool of Bethesda bowed down under 
the weight of his burden of disease, he called him to 
rest by saying, ‘‘ Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,’’ 
—as if he would say, ‘‘ You have worked long enough 
doing nothing ; now find refreshing in pleasurable 
labor. .Up, and carry the bed on which you have 
been carried all these years.’’ And that was bette: 
for that poor cripple than-a whole summer of ham- 
mock-swinging in the mountains or by the seashore 
would have been. This act of healing was performed 
on the sabbath day, and the Jews complained of 
Jesus because he told the man to rest working in- 
stead of to rest doing nothing. But Jesus said that 
his Father works on while resting, and that the 
truest pattern of rest, for God or for man, is in fitting 
and timely work. 

Our Lord says to those who are wellnigh worked 
to death in the field of their daily labor, and who are 
staggering under an inevitable burden that threatens 
to crush them to the earth: ‘‘Come unto me, 
and I will refresh you. Cease to count that burden 
yours. Letit be mine. Put your neck through the 
bow of my yoke. Fit your shoulders to my yoke- 
beam. Fasten your burden to that. I will share 
it with you. Look at me, and see how I pull a load, 
uncomplainingly and in submissive determination. 
Follow my example ; imitate my spirit as a worker ; 
and you shall have such refreshing as will give you 
new life and new strength ; for to be in my service, 
wearing my yoke, is to find hard work easy anda 
heavy load light.’’ 

In proportion as a yoke fits and suits the wearer, 
the burden drawn by it seems light ; and the spirit 
in which one wears the yoke determines the ease 
with which it sets on him. Many a bright lad who 
would think his a hard yoke if he were called to sit 
at the front window of his father’s house for three 
hours of a summer’s day, to keep tally of the loads 
of coal being put into the home cellar, would count 
it an easy yoke that fastened him for the same length 
of time to the ‘‘ bleaching boards’’ of the athletic 
grounds, under a scorching sun in August, or in a 
cold tain in November, checking the score in a 
sharply contested game between rival universities. 

Young people and older ones find refreshing, hour 
after hour, in golf links and on bicycles, at billiards 
or bowling, in whist or progressive euchre, at theaters 
or dances, when they would grow weary and exhausted 
im one-quarter of the time in hospital visiting, in 
Sunday-school teaching, in prayer-meeting attend- 
ance, or even in study or reading. Hard work that 
is called pleasure is easy work. Easy work that is 
counted dry duty is hard work. 

Love gives rest in work, as better than rest from 
work. When Jacob found that he could win his 
loved Rachel by seven years of added toil for her 
hard-dealing father, ‘‘ Jacob served seven years for 

Rachel ; and they seemed unto him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her.’’ Love for his country 
gives a soldier rest in his most toilsome service for 
~ that country. Abounding love for any person or 
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TIMES 





object gives rest in needed toil for that object or 
person. Love for Christ gives refreshing continually 
to those who labor and are heavy laden in his ser- 
vice. In the pursuit of pleasure, of wealth, or of 
fame, ‘‘ even. the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fi: but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint ;’’ they shall rest in labor, rather than rest from 
labor. 


SOPEN LETIERS 


Taking a second view of, or ‘‘ re-view- 
ing,”’ knowledge that we have already 
acquired, is one of the surest ways to 
retain such knowledge. Recently Dr. A. F. Schauffler, 
a valued contributor to The Sunday School Times and a 
member of the International Lesson Committee, took 
pains to ascertain, through these columns; how generally 
Sunday-school workers devoted ‘‘ Review Sunday*’ to 
reviewing. Dr. Schauffler nuw)writes to the Editor as 
follows : 

















How is ‘‘ Review 
Sunday *’ Used ? 


Replies have come to me from all over the Union, from Canada, 
and from England as well. It occurs to me that it may interest 
your readers to know in general the drift of these answers. Almost 
without exception, they state that the Review Sunday is used for re- 
view only. Many add that it is the best Sunday they have, and 
that they would by no means have it omitted. The number of 
those who would prefer a regular advance lesson is so small that 
it hardly counts for anything. This, I think, is most encouraging. 
Though not asked for opinions about the temperance lesson, 
many add that they wish that it were omitted, as it comes too fre- 
quently, and breaks up the continuity of study. 

Se, 

One question leads to another. Often 
the correcting of one mistake opens 
thé way to the discovering and cor- 
recting of others that might otherwise have been un- 
noticed. Recently in these pages the Editor had 
occasion to point out the authorship of a poem written 
‘‘in imitation of Mr. George Herbert.’’ The spelling 
of the name of the author, Christopher Harvie, was 
called into question by a careful Ohio reader, who now 
writes as follows : 


Christopher Harvie, 
or Harvey ? 


I have been on a hunt to see if the name is Harvey or Harvie. 
1 was greatly surprised (and comforted) to find no mention of our 
author in Chambers's Encyclopedia of British Authors, nor in 
Anibone’s, nor Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, nor Lowdes’ Bibli- 
ographers’ Manual of English Literature. By a happy thought I 
consulted Stephen and Lee's Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XXV ; there it was, but under Harvey, not Harvie. The arti- 
cle was by A. H. Bullen, stating: ‘‘Son of Rev. Christopher Har- 
vey, of Bunbury, in Cheshire. .. . / A series of devotional poems 
appended anonymously to 1640 edition of George Herbert's 
‘Temple,’ and reprinted with most of the later editions of the 
*Temple."'' ‘The article closes: ‘‘Some bibliographers have 
erroneously ascribed the ‘Synagogue ' to Tkomas * Harvey.""' I 
am employed at the public library as assistant librarian and cata- 
loger, hence my opportunity to hunt for the author, and, of course, 
I am giad to be properly informed. 

The Ohio correspondent cannot be said to have writ- 
ten hastily, or without a careful search after the facts. 
Moreover, her search shows that even dictionaries, biog- 
raphies, and cyclopedias are not infallible. The Editor 
was aware of the common spelling of the name in ques- 
tian. But, im using the ‘ie,’* he followed what appears 
to be the only contemporary authority for the name. 
Izaak Walton, an admirer of both Herbert and Harvie, 
quotes the latter in ‘‘ The Complete Angler,” and spells 
his name ‘ Harvie."’ 

A. 
God gives us knowledge in order that 
we may use it aright ‘When we 
know of a proper means of averting 
harm to ourselves or to our fellows, it if our duty to em- 
ploy that means. God's way of sustaining us day by 
day is by showing us how to get food and clothing and 
shelter, and whatever else we really need. If we do 
not make due effort to supply ourselves accordingly, we 
have no right to expect God to keep us alive. It is pre- 
sumption, not faith, that prompts one to trust God for 
_Support while one is too lazy to work for a living. Vet 


Using Lightning- 
Rods 


_ this emergency, the appeal referred to tells its own story. 


there are persons who are in doubt whether they ought 
to use the recognized means of safety. Thus an lowa 
correspondent asks : ~ 

Will you give me your opinion about this question +—Is a Chris- 
tian allowed te put lightning-rods, for protection, upon his house ? 
See Amos 3 : 6,—‘‘ Shall evil befall a city, amd the Lerd hath not 
done it?™ 

If a mam doesn't want his house struck by lightning, 
and he thinks that lightning-reds will protect it, of 
course. he ought to have them on his house. The Lord 
sends thunder-storms alike on the just and on the unjust 
(Matt. 5:45); and the Lord shows the just and the 
unjust how to protect their houses from thunder-storms. 
A man has no business to neglect due precaution for his 
house or for himself, and expect the Lord to supply his 
neglect. It is the man who has lightning-rods on 
his house who can trust the Lord to protect him from 
lightning. Would a Christian fail of having a roof over 
his head, or of building a fire in his fireplace or stove on 
a cold day, or of securing suitable clothing, or of pro- 
viding food to keep him from starving, and expect the 
Lord to keep him alive in his shiftlessmess ? Yet freez- 
ing or starving to death is an evil that the Lord permits 
in a city where a man is too lazy to take food or to make 
a fire. It is while we are using all the means that we 
can control for our protection, not while we are neglect- 
ing them, that we can trust the Lord utterly. 


a. 


It is pleasant to know that so many 
readers rely on the information given 
in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times. Yet the Editor and Proprietors of this periedi- 
cal would not have its readers unwilling to accept infor- 
mation from other trustworthy sources, simply on the 
ground of the absence of corroborating evidence in these 
pages. Quite a number of readers from different parts 
of the country have written to ask whether the statements 
made in the advertising pages of The Sunday School 
Times by the proprietor of The Christian Herald, as to 
the relief work attempted for the multitudes suffering 
from the famine in India, are correct, and, if so, why 
nothing is said on the subject in the editorial pages of 
The Sunday School Times. Here is a specimen letter 
of inquiry to the Editor from an intelligent subscriber in 
Kentucky : 


Famine Relief 
Work in India 


Supposing the statements made by The Christian Herald in a 
full-page advertisement in the last issue of your paper [for April 
24], in regard to the starving condition of millions of our fellow- 
creatures in India, are even partially true,—a supposition which 
should be warranted by their appearing, even as a paid advertise- 
ment, in a paper claiming to be Christian, and going into thousands 
of our Christian homes with such an appeal, but which seems to be 
discredited by the fact that The Sunday School Times makes no 
mention either of the appalling facts (if facts they be) or of the 
advertisement it disseminates so broadly proclaiming them,— 
some more serious notice of the awful situation seems to be de- 
manded at the hands of your Christian readers than the paper 
itself has taken. Being in doubt, however, how to proceed, two 
of us hereby take the liberty of handing to you personally a small 
contribution, with the request that, if the statements of The Chris- 
tian Herald's advertisement are substantially true, you will get 
this money into the channel of relief for the starving in India as 
quickly as possibie ; but if the appeal is gotten up mainly as an 
enterprising advertising scheme on the part of The Christian Her- 
ald, please return our checks to us. 

As to the fact of a great famine in India, there seems 
to be no room for doubt. The newspapers and the mis- 
sionary journals have been telling of it for months. Fer 
instance, in The Golden Rule for April 29, there appears 
a fresh letter on the subject from the Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, father of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
who is now in India. He says: ‘‘In India to-day the 
famine is not a mere sentiment, not a far-away abstrac- 
tion, not even a dreadful possibility, but an actual and 
terrible reality. . . . One must actually see the gaunt 
and hungry faces, the bony arms and legs from which 
every particle of tissue has wasted away ; one must look 
into the hollow eyes, and see the skéleton-like breasts, 
on which every rib stands out like the ribs of an um- 
brella ; one must see the pitiable hands stretched out 
for a handful of grain, and see the wretched recipients 
gulp it down with famished eagerness, unground and 
uncooked. Then, after seeing one such throng as this, 
let him try to realize that he has but seen one or two hun- 
dreds of the millions who are suffering from the pangs 
of hunger, and, ever after, famine becomes a real and 
dreadful thing to him.'' As to the plans of The Chris- 
tian Herald for the relief of those whem it can help in 
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The Editor of The, Sunday School Times gladly for- 
wards the contributions from Kentucky, with other 
sums received for the purpose, to The Christian Her- 
ald, for its India Famine Relief Work, not doubting 
that it will be well applied. It is true that The Sunday 
School Times has not given specific information in its 
editorial or its contributors’ pages as to the famine in 
India or China, as to the pestilence in India, as to the 
massacres in Armenia, as to the war in Turkey and 
Greece, as to the great floods in the Mississippi Valley 
and in the Northwest, or as to many another matter of 
life and death importance to thousands, or even to mil- 
lions. The Sunday School Times is not a newspaper, 
not even a religious newspaper ; it does not assume to 
chronicle events, even those of world-wide importance. 
Its sphere is limited. It deals with the teachings of the 
Bible, and with the development of Christian character. 
It does not take the place, but supplements the work, of 
the secular and the religious newspapers. Those news- 
papers have for months been giving the main facts on 
which the appeals of The Christian Herald for help in 
its relief work for India are now based. If the teach- 
ings of The Sunday School Times, meanwhile and 
before, have prompted many of its readers to lend a 
hand in this good work, like the Kentucky correspon- 
dent, that is cause of rejoicing to its Editor and Pro- 
prietors. 





By John Hall Ingham 


f te sunbeams circle leaf and root, 
Where, with a smile, she standeth mute, 
To watch the gleaming lines of orehard 
Swelling and blossoming into fruit. 


The fruit will come not till she dies, 

Yet is no sorrow in the eyes 

That cannot fail to read the promise 
Thrilling and filling the earth and skies. 


The past she knows not, nor the days 
When o’er the sheen of snowy ways 
The winds of Winter raved and whistled, 
Out of a forest of frozen sprays. 


Nor yet she dreams of nights grown long, 
When all the sweetness of her song, 
Made bitter by the breath of Autumn, 
Soundeth the dirge of the fair and strong. 


Or else, beyond the dying pain, 

She sées once more the buried grain _ 
Bestir itself, till, steeped in sunshine, 
Life will arise from its tomb again. 


So is her present joy complete. 
Faint wild-flowers are at her feet, 
Soft violets and mosses scatter 
Over her pathway an incense sweet. 


Above her, vapors veil the noon ; 

Wood-robins trill a liquid tune,— 

Translating thus the hope of -April 

Into the glorious gain of June. - 
Philadelphia. 


CFB 
An Hour on the Ganges 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


N SOME quarters the idéa seems to prevail that one 

religion is quite as good as another ; that Christianity 

is merely a cult, derived from the fathers, and largely a 

matter of heredity and environment, but that Hindooism 

is quite as good for India, and Booddhism for China, as 
Christianity for America. 

I should like to take Christians of this flabby, jelly- 
fish structure on a personally conducted visit to Benares, 
the most sacred city of all the world to the Hindoos. To 
this city more millions of human hearts turn as to their 
Mecca than to any other city in the world. Here we find 
Hindooism in its most orthodox form. It is the metrop- 
olis of the Hindoo faith. — In all its filth and utter vile- 
ness can heathenism here be studied as nowhere else 
in the world. It is the most characteristic of heathen 
cities. Hindooism is not distorted or exaggerated, it 
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simply comes to its rank and poisonovs flower and 
fruitage. . 

Let us take one of the many boats that are tied to the 
shores of the Ganges, and float slowly down the sacred 
stream before the palaces and temples. _ First we come 
to a great bathing ghat, as it is called, where hundreds 
of men and women are engaged in washing away the 
vilest character stains in the holy river. The water is 
foul and muddy enough, in all conscience, and would 
seem to leave more spots than it would cleanse ; but into 
it boldly wade the devout pilgrims, laving in and lapping 
eagerly the filthy stream. Behind the walls of the palaces 
which line the banks of the stream, we are told, are 
‘* multitudes of aged people, come together from all parts 
of India, waiting with calm, patient, ecstatic happiness the 
summons of the Angel of Death ; for he who is fortunate 
enough to die in Benares goes straight to glory."’ 

As we glide down the river we see many fakirs, with 
long, matted, rope-like locks, their bodies smeared with 
white ashes, looking like bleached corpses rather than 
healthy human beings. There is one fakir standing on 
one leg. How long he stands! Two, three, five, ten 
minutes ! Our bones ache in sympathy with his, but he 
is winning priceless years of glory by this act of devotion. 

There is another fakir doubling himself up in a most 
absurd and ludicrous way,—if one has the heart to see 
the ludicrous side of things amid such surroundings. 
First he touches the top of his crown to the soil. Then 
he lays himself out at full length on the dusty bank. 
Then he doubles himself up, as you would believe only 
a practiced acrobat could do, until his head appears be- 
tween his distended legs, and his shoulder-blades scrape 
the dusty soil. He is one of the preachers of this East- 
ern faith ; and the thought irresistibly occurs to one what 
a tremendous audience could our sensational ministers 
at home draw, if they would but take lessons of this 
acrobatic Hindoo preacher. 

And there is a boy of twelve or fifteen washing his sins 
away in the same holy stream. From the top of his head, 











Bathing-ghat at Benares. 


which otherwise is shaven close, hangs a long lock of 
black hair,—the lock by which he believes the good 
angel will seize him, when he is hanging over the brink 
of perdition, and drag him back into Paradise. 

Some of the pilgrims are not only using the holy water 
for cleansing purposes, but a kind of fuller’s earth as 
well, in lieu of soap. They will not use soap because it 
contains animal fat. 

As we leave the river, and mount the steep and dirty 
steps, we come very soon to the very holy of holies of 
Benares, the famous temple of the awful Siva. This is 
called the Golden Temple, though there is very little gold 
about it, two of the turrets only being gilded with the 
precious metal. 

Here is the very center and essence of Hindooism. A 
marble slab upon the wall tells us that those who do not 
profess the Hindoo religion are requested not to enter 
the temple ; but we are allowed to go upon a neighbor- 
ing house-top and look down within its dirty precincts. 
The marble floor of the temple is absolutely thick with 





mud and offal, the bare feet of the worshipers leaving 
a momentary white track upon the pavement, which the 
thick ooze soon covers. 

More than any other god, Siva, we are told, ‘‘is cruel, 
and exacts a bloody worship. He is the ruler of evil 
spirits, ghouls, and vampires, and at nightfall he prowls 
about in their company in places of execution and where 
there are buried dead. He is the god, too, of mad, fran- 


tic folly, who, clothed in the bloody skin of an elephant, 
He is the god of the 


leads the wild dance of Tandava. 














Siva and attendants (from a print obtained at Benares, near the 
Golden Temple). 
Ascetics. lis fearful sect go naked, smutty with ashes, 
their long matted hair twisted around their heads. Oth- 
ers follow hideous secret rites of blood, lust, gluttony, 
drunkenness, and incantations. Others pose themselves 


Others tear their bodies with 


” 


posture becomes rigid. 
knives, or devour carrion or excrements. 

Such is the chief god of the Golden Temple of Ben- 
ares, and such is the object of devoutest Hindoo wor- 
ship. But the Golden Temple is not the only one in 
Benares, by any means. There are hundreds of other 
little temples wedged into every conceivable nook of the 
holy city. Great temples claiming their worshipers, by 
thousands ; monkey temples, about which the simian 
caricatures of humanity scamper and grin at the specta- 
tors, for all the world as though they were on exhibition 
in-Central Park or the Philadelphia Zoo. 

Another temple which every traveler visits is that of 
the Goddess of Plenty, the patroness of beggars. Around 
the doors of this temp'e are scores of mendicants with 
their bowls, waiting for the handfuls of rice which the 
devout worshiper is sure to throw them, while, within, 
the temple is filled with sacred bulls and cows, whose 
ordure and uncleansed filth make it extremely uninviting 
to sight and smell. In fact, so-utterly filthy is the floor 
of this temple that one does not venture within, though 
he is freely allowed to enter, but contents himself with a 
glimpse from a side door. No self-respecting American 
farmer would allow his barnyard or his cow-house floor 
to become as filthy as is this most sacred temple. 

But we cannot go the rounds of all these sacred spots 
this morning, —it would take days and weeks to “do” 
them thoroughly, —but what we have seen shows us the 


genius of Hindooism, much vaunted, widely lauded. 


Hindooism, —the religion which some esthetic Americans, 
ever itching for a new sensation, have thought might 
take the place of the religion of Christ, or at least take 
its place side by side with the faith of the lowly Nazarine, 

Contrast for a single moment the.religion of the Bible 
with the religion of Benares,—the temple of the Holy 
Ghost with the temple of Siva, the stone bull, dirty with 
the dust and grease of ages, with the Christian's concep- 
tion of the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. In fact, the only antidote needed to the claims 
of the lackadaisical toleration of all religions as equally 
uplifting to the race, is an hour on the Ganges or among 
the temples of Benares. 

Madras, India. 


in immovable attitudes till the sinews shrink and the - 
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Optimism, True and False 
By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin 


HE day of dark, sullen fatalism happily is past. 
The great truths of the love of God and his impar- 
tial justice have destroyed narrow, hopeless fatalism, and 
annulled the proverb ‘‘ There is no armor against fate."’ 
The people have seen a great light, and are walking in 
the brightness of divine mercy, equity, and holiness. 
Having escaped the gloom of fatalism, have we alto- 
gether escaped fatalism itself? The essence of fatalism 
is not that it enthrones divine sovereignty, but that it 
emasculates human freedom. If human responsibility 
be destroyed, it matters not whether it be slain in the 
interest of hope or of despair ; the doom is just as really 
doom if the sentence be written in blood’ or in letters of 
light. Being an optimist is not in itself virtuous ; the 
pertinent question is, What is the species of your opti- 
mism, and what are its working effects ? 

A genuine optimist is a believer in the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the highest truth, and is a coworker with God 
for the establishment of the best on earth as it is in 
heaven. The specious optimist has an excellent creed : 
God is good and powerful ; goodness and power will 
reign supreme, else God cannot be God ; what is right 
will come to pass. ‘‘Ought"’ will rule as ‘ must.”’ 


_ These truths are the glorious heritage of centuries of 


illumination of the mind of man by the spirit of God, 
and yet they may be so stated, without guarding qualifi- 
cations, as to be fallacious in fact and fatalistic in effect. 
It is possible so to state the goodness and the love of 
God as to make them error. The champion of human 
freedom may cry aloud, and yet so proclaim Wisdom 


._ that she may not be recognized by all her children. A 


man can lie down just as supinely on the sovereignty of 
divine love as on the sovereignty of justice, and an opti- 
mist in conyiction, sympathy, and hope, may find him- 
self allied in action, though not in creed, with the pagan 
fatalist and the atheist pessimist who believes in noth- 
ing but blind force, which crushes all that opposes its 
relentless course. The nature of this well-meaning but 
specious optimism is seen in its theory of sin, and its 
practical attitude toward the establishment of righteous- 
hess upon earth. - 

That which makes an eminent physician is his power 
of diagnosis. It avails nothing that the skill of modern 
science has discovered medicines and principles of treat- 
ment to arrest disease, if the particular malady challenging 
attention be not recognized. Jeremiah describes the 
criminal complacency of the prophets, priests, and lead- 
ers of his day, who ‘‘ have healed also the hurt of the 
daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace ; 
when there is no peace."' The hurtjwas ‘the short- 
comings and sins of the nation,’’ and the leaders were 
“like worthless surgeons. They refuse to examine or 
probe the wounds of those who are under their charge, 
and, for the sake of their own ease, assure their patients 
that all is well.’ Fatalistic optimism which minimizes 
the danger and malignity of sin is cowardly as well as 
indifferent, dreading a deep probe and a searching 
analysis, forgetting that true optimism is in the remedy, 
not in the diagnosis, which should be merciless, frigicly 
scientific. It is false kindness and gross negligence to 
say, ‘‘ Health, health,'’ when there is no health, but 
fatal disease. The worst must be known that the best 

_may be applicd. So with sin. The greatness of the 
Bible is shown in the friendly wounds, in the end far 
more grateful than the kisses of an enemy. Nothing 
that needs to be told is kept back by this frank benefac- 
tor of the human race. The probe of righteouness pre- 
cedes the balm of Gilead. Sinai is the background of 
Calvary. Abounding in messages of the love of God, 
divine forgiveness, the glory of spiritual union with the 
Father, and the hope of immortality, the great Book 
holds up the soul of man before the mirror of the perfect 
law of liberty, that we may behold it in the bondage of 
sin, and be filled with a passionate desire for that true 
«liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free."’ 

Because God's prophets saw deliverance, did they see 
the more keenly the repulsiveness of sin. They perceived 
that not poverty, ignorance, or physical pain, was at the 
root of human suffering, but sin ; and therefore they de- 
scribed it in the strongest terms as lawlessness, disobedi- 

ence, uncleanness, weakness, trespassing, selfishness, 
until all is brought to a climax in the words of the practi- 
cal, cool, ethically intense James,—words which Milton 
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has used with such dramatic power: ‘‘ Each man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away by his own lust, and 
enticed. Then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth 
sin: and the sin, when it ws fullgrown, bringeth forth 
death '’ (Rev. Ver.). 

The world does not want its hurt of sin handled 
lightly. Dr. Horace Bushnell used to say that the dig- 
nity of man is seen in its ruins. Large phrases about 
the soul of man must not hide from us the fact which all 
literature, history, and experience attest, that sin has 
weakened our spiritual powers and sullied our spiritual 
fame. Unless there be something to-be delivered from, 
there can be no Christ the Redeemer ; if there be no 
sin, there can be no salvation from sin. It is a great 
thing to dream dreams; it is a greater thing to see 
visions. Dreams are of the darkness ; visions are, like 
Shelley's poet, ‘‘ hidden in the iight of thought."’ We 
may dream, if we will, of the final triumph of right, yet, 
when we awake, the unsubstantial stuff of which our 
dreams are made is painfully evident; but one keen, 
quick vision of the malignity of sin, and an equally 
clear perception of the re-creating mercy of God, is a 
pledge of present and future victory. 

We must not only believe in the good, and love it, but 
we must work for it Proclamation is not inauguration. 
The kingdom of heaven is nota gift, but a conquest ; 
now as always it suffereth violence, and the plucky carry 
it by storm. Christ said, «‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,’’ Work runs through the universe. God 
works in creation and by grace. Christ was not merely 
a teacher come from God, proclaiming good news ; he was 
good news in action upon human life, ‘‘ the Word made 
flesh,’’ the light of the world because he was the life of 
the world. We can hide behind a great truth and lose 
our sense of responsibility for the welfare of our fellow- 
men, glorying indeed in the Lord, but not anxious that 
men should glorify God in us. We must get in front of a 
great truth, that its energy may fill our lives, impelling 
us forward by its might to strenuous endeavor. Human 
nature responds to great appeals to its heroism, and also 
avails itself of every easy way of escaping arduous strug- 
gle, and is perfectly willing to refrain from working out 
its own salvation. 

True optimism has three striking characteristics : it is 
jealous, fearful, importunate. There is asolemn majesty 
in the words of Jehovah, ‘‘1 the Lord: God am a jealous 
God."" ‘Full of zeal’’ is the original meaning of the 
English word ; jealous is zealous ; God is indeed a 
«« jealous God,'’—not suspicious or resentful, but ‘jeal- 
ous in honor.'’ Because he is holy, he is jealously 
opposed to all that impairs righteousness. He watches 
his truth with jealous solicitude, lest some unhallowed 
influence should thwart it. Thesame desire to conserve 
the truth once committed to the saints by God, is an 
expression of the jealous anxiety for the safety of the 
truth. The brutal form of this is seen in the persecu- 
tion of heretics, and a less cruel but equally repulsive 
manifestation is found in the narrow dogmatism of 
bigots. The nobility of jealousy for the truth has many 
beautiful illustrations, and we cannot withhold our ad- 
miration for the long line of the defenders of the faith, 
from the weakling Uzzah, trembling with fear. for the 
safety of the ark, te the dauntless Athanasius, contend- 
ing for the central doctrine of Christianity,—coxtra mun- 
dum. 

True optimism trembles, the braggart has no fear ; 
the man of courage fears, and fights the more bravely 
because he fears. The more we believe in the faith, 
love, hope, which are the treasures of the Chris- 
tian, the more we must believe in the frailty of the 
vessels which contain these precious possessions. Ap- 
plied to the state, the same principles hold. Where 
there is no fear there is no action. Eternal vigilance is 
always the price of liberty. Increasing civilization 
brings increasing dangers. Contentment is the prophecy 
of failure. When great moral and political crises come, 
we are not to speculate as to how God can correct our 
blunders, and by a divine alchemy turn wrath into 
praise, but to see to it that there be no blunders, no 
wrath. Gideon believed with all his manly soul in God's 
goodness, power, and justice ; but he did not sit down 
and complacently say that Jehovah would reign, and all 
would be well, but with an iron faith and a trembling 
heart, he went forth against the enemies of his land 
with the ringing cry, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon."’ 

True optimism is importunate in its insistence upen 
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the need of immediate action. The Turkish censor cuts 
out the word for ‘‘to-morrow"’ from all papers and 
“books in the empire, fearing that the deposed prince 
Murad, whose throne the present Sultan occupies, might 
gain some benefit from the use of the word, which is the 
same in meaning as his own name, and that his followers 
might use this word as a rallying-cry against the ruling 
power. Scripture and the Church would not suffer if 
this decree were everywhere enforced. Now is the 
accepted time, because it is the only time. Emerson 
said we should work as though to-day were to be our 
doomsday. The call to repentance and to labor is 
always ‘‘now.'’ Holding this practical view of time, 
the Christian is able to blend the real and the ideal in 
the kingdom ef Ged. Professor Harris shows how Christ 
did this in his remark to the woman of Samaria. He 
was telling of the day when, in no favored center, but 
everywhere, there would be spiritual worshipers of God, 
and he said, ‘‘ The time cometh, and now is.”’ 

‘‘ A new power had been introduced, a new cause was 
working ; and, although the large results lay in the 
future, the cause, the power, was already in the life of 
darkened, sinning, erring humanity. He meant more 
than that here and there already true worshipers could 
be found. . .. A new hour strikes when the old order 
changeth. Before results become visible, the far-sighted 
seer says that the hour cometh,—that the next century, 
the next generation, the ‘next decade, will witness great 
changes. But the hour cometh because it now is. He 
foresees because he sees. The seer is he who sees. 
Foresight of the future is insight of the present."’ 

Thus true optimism, by the power of the imagination, 
which has been called ‘logic on wings,"’ sees in the 
triumphs of the far-off kingdom the imperative of to-day's 
duty. But. it does not stop there ; it crosses into the 
other world, and boldly plucks from the hope of glory 
new inspiration for immediate endeavor. ‘‘ Therefore,’’ 
says St. Paul, closing his masterly argument for the res- 
urrection in the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, — 
‘‘ therefore [because immortality is a blessed fact] .. . be 
ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.”’ 


Glen Ridge, N. /. 
CAD 
Be Stedfast 


By Anne Everett Bush 


But thou art the same (Heb. 1: 12). 

Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever 
(Heb. 13 : 8). 

EVERAL years ago | taught in a school where the 

principal was always changing her mind. As I 
entered my ctass-room in the morning she would give 
me a hurriedly prepared schedule, and say, ‘‘ I shall send 
you these classes to-day.’ The next day another pro- 
gram of work would be given me, so that from one day to 
another I did not know the order in which my classes 
would come, and often the principal did not even follow 
the-schedule she had given me for the day. 

When I looked for my algebra class, to my surprise 
my class in Latin would appear, or im history, and so I 
Wever knew what I was to teach or do from day to day 
or week to week. It is needless to say that under such 
an erratic principal the schoel did not flourish. 

To a very methodical teacher such changing moods 
were a severe trial, but I learned a most precious lesson 
through that trial. Whenever the principal changed her 
mind and suggested a new notion, I would comfort my- 
self by thinking of the blessed text «‘ Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.’" I could go to 
Jesus with all my wants, all my plans and hopes, and 
always find him the same. It was/an unspeakable com- 
fort. Over and over again I would say to myself, «‘ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever,’’ and 
rest in this precious truth. 

I would go to the principal of that school, and never 
know in what mood I should find her ; but, I would go 
in prayer to Jesus, and | should feel that his promise that 
comforted me yesterday could comfort me to-day and to- 
morrow, and Jesus Christ had not changed. I loved 
him all the more because I could cling to him as the un- 
changing one. ‘‘ Thou art the same.’’ ‘‘ Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever."’ Oh that we 
may imitate Christ in being stedfast and true in char- 















acter! May we ever be “‘stedfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord'’! 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


























Katharine’s Mission Field 
By Emily Huntington Miller . 


WO girls in a scarlet hammock were slowly swaying 
sb in the sweet June air. A mother robin feeding 
her wide-mouthed babies turned her sharp eyes anxiously 
upon the curious human creatures in their very unsteady 
nest, but decided that they were probably harmless, al- 
though they seemed much excited. At least one of them 
did. Katharine’s cheeks were flushed, and her words 
came tumbling out with little earnest nods and gestures 
to make them_more emphatic, though, after all, she was 
only telling Elsie what had happened at the mission circle. 

“If you could just have seen Miss Gibson, Elsie ! 
I always supposed missionaries were old and homely, and 
sort of solemn looking, but she’s the loveliest girl, with 
pink cheeks, and big brown eyes, and pretty wavy hair, 
and the sweetest voice ; her father and mother, and all 
of them, are missionaries in Paris.’’ 

‘‘In Paris! What should they have missionaries in 
Paris for ?’’ exclaimed Elsie. 

‘« Why, for the poor people that are just about as ignorant 
as folks in Africa. Sunday is their great holiday, and some- 
times Dr. Gibson stands in one of the barges on the 
river, and talks to the people on the shore, just as Christ 
did on the Sea of Galilee. And Mrs. Gibson and Miss 
Isabel talk to the women, and the poor things are so 
eager and grateful. It was just like hearing a lovely 
story, and I should love to be that kind of a missionary 
myself, if I knew French well enough. Doesn't it seem 
funny that people who can’t read or write should know 
French without learning it, and we have to study so 
hard ?"’ 

‘‘Yes ; but don’t you think, Kitty, there might be peo- 
ple in this country who know English that you could 
begin with ?"’ 

‘‘Oh ! I suppose so, if mama would let me dg it; but 
I tell you, Elsie, I've made up my mind to be a mission- 
ary when I’m old enough ; I’ ve Jromised.”’ 

‘Who, Miss Gibson?’’ asked Elsie, looking at her 
with a sort of awe. 

‘*No,’’ said Katharine softly, \‘‘ myself and—God. 
Lots of students in Rob’s college dothat. They are in a 
band, and they promise to go as missionaries if the way 
is opened. I suppose that means if God really wants to 
send 'em.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Elsie, after a little silence, ‘‘ seems as if 
everybody that was a Christian would belong to that 
kind of a band, to work for God and do what he wants 
you to do. ‘It sounded at first as though you were going 
to be a martyr or something, and never have any more 
fun. What are you going to do in vacation ?"’ 

‘‘Oh! that’s one thing I came to tell you. Mama said 
I might plan the first week exactly as | pleased, and I 
brought over my engagemient calendar to show you. I've 
filled in all the days. Just a week of delights, begin- 
ning with Sunday, —that's Children’s Day, you know."’ 

‘*Art Gallery ; Babies’ Reception; Dolly's Party ; 
Children’ s Hospital ; Flower Show ; Mission Circle,’’ — 
read Elsie from the pretty blue and gold calendar. 
‘* How lovely it sounds! Well, I hope it'H come true, 
every single thing, Kitty darling."’ 

‘*O you poordear !'’ said Kitty remorsefully, suddenly 
remembering the crutches and the weak little back, «I'd 
give you every bit of it if I could.”’ 

‘* Well, you can’t,’’ said Elsie cheerfully ; «« but you’ ll 
come and tell me all about it, and that will be almost as 
good as having the good times myself.’’ 

*‘ And it will be like having them over again to tell 
you,"’ said Katharine, with a gentle hug. 

But all that long bright summer weck Elsie swung in the 
hammock or watche€ from the window without a glimpse 
of Katharine’s face or any word from her. Elsie’s loyal 
heart was sorely tried, but not a doubting word would 
she say though she was almost sick from disappointment 
and loneliness. On the very last day came Katharine 
herself, flying in at the gate, and speeding to the sofa 
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almost before Elsie could get the grieved look out of-her 
blue eyes. 

‘*Oh, you poor abused darling !'’ she said, cuddling 
Elsie in her arms. ‘‘ What did you think of me, not to 
come near you, not to send you any word ?"’ 

‘*I had to pretend,’’ laughed Elsie. ‘‘I said you 
had gone on a mission."’ - 

‘«Well, that was just the truth,’’ said Katharine ; 
‘*but I sent you a note to tell you about it, and this 
morning papa asked me to mend his gloves while he ate 
breakfast, and there was my note in his pocket. Poor 
papa ! he’s been so worried, no wonder he forgot."’ 

‘« What was it, Kitty,—your mama?’’ 

‘*Mama and the baby; I may as well begin at the 
beginning. Mama promised Norah she might go home 
for a visit, and she went on Saturday. Daisy is such a 
darling, we thought it would be easy enough to take care 
of her; but she was used to Norah, and she fussed and 
fretted, and mama lifted her too much. I never shall 
forgive myself for going to the Mission Circle instead of 
staying to take care of Daisy, and, all the time I was 
planning what wonderful things I was going to do when 
I got to be a missionary, there was my own dear mama 
needing me. I might have seen how tired she was if I 
hadn't been thinking what I should say to those poor 
women in Paris, and hoping I should look exactly like 
Miss Gibson when I grew up."’ 

‘*O Kitty, you sha’n’t-abuse yourself so !"’ 
rupted Elsie. 

‘Yes, I will; I deserve it. I thought I was so good 
and devoted, and I was just selfish and silly. When I 
kissed mama good-night, she asked: ‘Do you care so 
very much about going to church to-morrow, Kathie, 
dear?’ ‘Omama!’ I said, ‘of course, I do ; why, it's Chil- 
dren's Day, and I'm to put the wreath of lilies on the 
cross.’ She didn’t say anything, but papa said, ‘ Good- 
night, little daughter ; don’t forget that the cross means 
something more than a pretty thing to hang wreaths of 
lilies on.’ 

‘‘And then, before daylight next morning, papa 
brought Daisy in to me, and said mama was very ill, 
and he was going for the doctor. She didn’t know any 
of us for two days, and they thought she was going to 
have brain fever. Daisy wouldn't let any one touch her 
but me, and between being so tired and worrving about 
mama, and blaming myself for it all, I was just about 
distracted. The girls were lovely tome. They sent me 
the wreath of lilies after service, and I hung it up in my 
room to help me remember what papa said ; for it's 
true, Elsie dear, I have thought more about doing pleas- 
ant and beautiful things than really serving for Christ's 
sake. And I’ve found out that there’s a pretty big mis- 
sion-field for me right at home, where I can begin with- 
out waiting to grow up or learning to speak French. 
There are the boys, and Norah and Bridget’’ — 

‘And me,'’ suggested Elsie, with a fine scorn of 
grammar. 

‘* You ! you darling, you're just a delight ; you don't 
count.’’ 

‘‘I might count for giving the cup of cold water, be- 
cause that’s what you do every time you come to see 
me.’’ 

Katharine laid her soft pink cheek against Elsie’s pale 
face, and patted it lovingly as she said : 

«* And I'Jl tell you what your mission is, my precious : 
it's being sweet and patient and thankful, and teaching 
us all to remember our blessings. I call that a lovely 
mission.’’ 


Evanston, Jil. 
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Published Children’s Day Services 


O REVIEW, in these columns, of Children's Day 
services, can take the place of individual exami- 
nation. What is suitable for one Sunday-school may 
not be for another. The school_that has an organized 
choir or orchestra, and many singers, will, perhaps, 
undertake more difficult work than could a smaller 
school without such leading. However, it may be help- 
ful to superintendents and music committees, in their 
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search, if the general themes and schemes of some of 
the newer services are briefly indicated. 

The published Children's Day services this year are 
many in number, but few are noticeably original, 
There are frequent crudities in rhythm, thought, and 
Scripture interpretation. Those mentioned in this arti- 
cle are, however, fairly good, and all have something 
commendable in the way of a song or an exercise. All 
are alike in having directions for use (either in the body 
of the exercise or in a supplement), responsive Scripture 
readings, and about eight songs, —two or three more in 
a few instances... The usual price is four dollars per hun- 
dred, or five cents apiece. 


‘* Voices for Children's Day,’’ by Burton H. Wins- 
low, the music chiefly by R. H. Phippen (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde & Co.), follows this outline: I. Nature's 
Voice. II. Man's Voice. III. It is ex- 
cellent in many ways. 

‘*The Roses,'’ by Palmer Hartsough and J. H. Fill- 
more (Cincinnati : Fillmore Brothers), carries the rose 
idea all through, one feature being sixteen recitations by 
a ‘* Rose Class,’’ on the principle that ‘‘the rose gives 
pleasure to every one.’’ The music is simple and 
pretty. 

‘God's Garden,’’ an exercise for primary and junior 
départments, by Julia Sampson Haskell (Philadelphia : 
J. J. Hood), is called a ‘scriptural service,’’ as the 
songs are mainly based on Scripture phrases. Motion 
and marching songs, and,a prayer and a creed in song, 
are features. A choir of girls is to lead in this worship- 
ful exercise. : 

‘*Summer Songs,’"’ by Emma Pitt (Baltimore; The 
Emma Pitt Publishing Co,), contains music that is easy 
and bright, chiefly by H. W. Porter. The service is not 
distinctively for Children’s Day, but is adapted gene- 
rally to any summer service of children. 

‘« The Pentecostal Gift,'’ by the Rev. Rufus W. Mil 
ler (Philadelphia: C. R. Ferner ; New York: Ward & 
Drummond), contains words by E. E. Hewitt, and music 
by Adam Geibel and F. C. Moyer mainly. ~ As Mr. 
Miller says, ‘‘ Our service tells of the comjng and con- 
stant presence of the Holy Spirit in the church and in 
believers.’" The music, above the average, would need 
the church choir's aid. 

‘*The Lilies of the Field,’’ by Virginia V. Whittier 
and E. S. Lorenz (Dayton, Ohio : Lorenz & Co.), carfies 
the lily idea throughout, including a ‘‘ Fairies’ Chorus,’” 
and a primary motion song. 


God's Voice. 


‘Songs, Birds, and Flowers,'’ by Asa Hull (New 
York : Asa Hull, 132 Nassau Street), gives several musi- 
cal numbers in unison,—a commendable feature. 

‘* Music, Birds, and Flowers,'’ by Charles H. Gabriel 
(Chicago : George F. Rosche & Co.), presents, as one 
of the Scripture exercises, the reading of ten ‘‘ Precious 
Promises '’ by ten ‘‘ voices,'’ dirgctly from the Bible. 

‘« Buds and Blossoms,’’ by Laura E. Newell, W. J.C. 
Thiel, and G. F. Rosche (Chicago : George F. Rosche 
& Co.), is largely for the primary and junior depart- 
ments. The musi¢ is light, and easy to learn, and 
includes a motion song. The church choir has a suc- 
cession of musical response¢ in one Of the Scripture 
readings. 

‘*Voices of the Woods,’’ by W. L. Mason (New 
York : Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street), 
contains ‘‘ original recitations’’ that might not commend 
themselves to everybody ; but the music, in the main, 
is bright and good. There are two special exercises, one 
on the ‘‘Tree of Life,’’ the other, for the primaty de- 
partment. on ‘‘ Love, Trust, Joy,'’ ending with a song. 

‘«Christ our Shepherd,’’ by W. A. Pickweg]l (Phila- 
delphia : MacCalia & Co.), presents a thenmre that is 
kept throughout in songs and readings, with ample pro- 
vision for the primary department. The music is 
chiefly by W. J. Kirkpatrick, and is not difficult. 

Two services, ‘‘ Fragrance of Flowers,’’ and ‘* Mes- 
sage of Gladness,'’ by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin A. 
Mack (New York: Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth 
Avenue), offer no very distinctive themes, but several 
of the songs are attractive. : 

‘Tl am the, Rose of Sharon,"’ by Alice J. Cleator and 
Ida L. Reed, music by Adam Geibel and R. F, Lehman 
(Philadelphia : Geibel & Lehman), contains music that 
is, in part, beautiful, particularly ‘‘ The Summer Land,”’ 
in unison. There is an ‘‘acrostical exercise for nine 
children*’ on ‘‘ God is love."’ 

‘« The Conquering Cross,’’ a missionary-concert exer- 


















































































































































cise, by Jessie Brown Pounds and J. H. Fillmore (Cin- 
cinnati : Fillmore Brothers), while not so distinctively a 
Children’s Day exercise as the others, is worthy of 
special notice for its excellent and original music. In 
one of the exercises a number of girls or young ladies 
are to represent missionary ideas in costume. 

«*Summer Greeting,’ by lL. H. Meredith and G. C. 
Tallar (Chicago : Tullar-Meredith Co.), has the words of 
several songs by Mrs. Frank A. Beck and E. E. Hewitt. 
The music is somewhat unusual and attractive, and not 
difficult. 

*¢ Children’s Praise’’ (Cincinnati : The John Church 
Co.) has words and music, with one exception, by J. E. 
Hall. The quality is above the average throughout. 
There are a number of musical responses by the church 
choir and a children's choir. 

** Festal Chimes,’’ by Ida L. Reed and R. B. Finch ; 
and ‘‘ Voices of Nature,’’ by Alice J. Cleator, W. E. 
Marks, and others (Philadelphia: George C. Hugg), 
are both good, generally speaking. The first would 
need help from the church choir ; the music of the second 
is more than usually satisfactory. There is no very dis- 
tinctive theme in either. 


o> 


That banqueting Sunday-school offi- 
oy oop arog cers and teachers has its value now 

and then is the belief of M. W. Com- 
stock, superintendent of Calvary Presbyterian Sunday- 
school in Buffalo. Following their recent annual meeting 
a banquet was given, with toasts, and with three original 
songs to popular airs, containing enthusiastic tributes to 
the school The superintendent gave each officer and 
teacher a decorative ribbon in scarlet, the school color, 
printed in gilt, ‘‘ Monday evening, March 29, '97."' 
Tables were set ‘‘ in the form of a T, with red candles and 
red tissue-paper mats.'’ He thinks that ‘‘ perhaps we 
mever had so much interest in the Sunday-school meet- 
img before.'’ This is the toast-card, the ‘‘ Torch"’ 
being the local Sunday-school paper : 


BANQUET FOLLOWING THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS OF CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, MONDAY EVE'G, MARCH 29, 1897. 


** A dinner lubricates business.''—ABoswell's Jonson. 


Toasts 
Sunday-School Enthusiasm, . . .. . . . Miss Ida M. Barker. 
‘Oh for a forty-parson power."'—Ayron. 
The Calvary Sunday-school Torch, . . Miss E. Myrtle Sanders. 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little Torch, 
Burn pure oil and never seoreh."’ —Awer, 


‘* Heed our gentle, loving toast ; 
Puff your friends, and never roast.''— Ditto. 
Our Orchestra,....... . . Miss Eleanor W. Love. 
**Heard melodies are sweet, 
Therefore, ye soft pipes, play on.''— Acats. 
‘The Church at Work in the Sunday-School, Rev. W. J. McKittrick. 
“What is a church? Our honest sexton tells 
* Tis a tall building, with a tower and bells.''— Craddc. 
a . . Miss Margaretta Horton. 
‘There are but three classes of men: the retrograde, 
the stationary, and the progressive.'’— Lavater. 
Our School, . . . Miss Elizabeth M. Wood. 


‘In the path our elders showed us, 
We will follow when they’ re gone."’ 
From the “‘ Reds of the Midi."’ 


Toastmaster, Professor John E. Myer. 


- 


Classes Furnishing During the last quarter the different 
Questions for classes of a Connecticut Sunday-school 
Review had been asked, in turn, to prepare 
and hand to the superintendent questions suitable for 
review. -In this way three questions on each lesson of 
the quarter were secured, and were used for a review of 
the lesson from the superintendent's desk each Sunday. 
From all the questions thus handed in, nineteen were 
selected for use in the quarterly review. The last five 
may show the general character of all. 

1s. What kind of a man was Ananias of Damascus ? 

16, What was the sin of Ananias of Jerusalem ? 

17. What is Christian self-restraint ? " 

18 Which of the Golden Texts of the quarter do you like best? 

tg. Which lesson has been most helpful to you ? 

After a special opening service, including the recita- 
tion of titles and Golden Texts, reading the story of the 
quarter's lessons, and special music, hektograph copies 
of the questions were placed in the hands of the teachers, 


a 
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the scholars were supplied with pads of paper, and op- 
portunity was given for writing the answers to the ques- 
tions. Most of the scholars entered heartily into the 
plan, and many excellent answers were given. All 
seemed to enjoy the review, which was in reality their 
own production. 























Inappropriate Moralizing 
By Professor R. G. Leavitt 


F PULPIT, prayer-meeting, and Sunday-school, in 
the work of the church, have separate and distinct 
offices, which will best be fulfilled when we are careful 
to observe the proper sphere of each,—a view that the 
writer is strongly inclined~to hold,—and if it is plainly 
the duty of the pulpit to preach, then probably it should 
be equally plain that it is the special duty of the Sun- 
day-school to teach. This is not to ignore nor to dis- 
credit the personal influence and effort of the teacher, 
apart from his or her official capacity, in the salvation 
of souls. Yet, with respect to the institutional activities 
of the school, the class work and‘the like, it will proba- 
bly be found that the largest effectiveness will follow 
when it has become recognized that the distinctive func- 
tion of the Sunday-school is ‘‘ educational rather than 
hortatory.’’ 

The problems of the Sunday-school are the problems 
of education in general. The Sunday-school, therefore, 
should share in the fruits of labor in the wider field. 
When educational ideas, already elsewhere proved fer 
tilizing, begin to work in the soil, we may well hope for 
new productiveness. 

From a teacher's standpoint the writer has to pass a 
criticism upen present methods. We are hindered, and 
our toil is oftentimes brought to nothing, by a prevalent 
vice. It arises out of misconception of the Sunday- 
school’s function, as well as failure to consider the natu- 
ral and necessary mode of the Bible’s power over the 
hearst and will of childhood. This is the vice of ‘‘ inap- 
propriate and impertinent moralizing.”’ 

The objectionable thing is that practice with which, 
through dreary experience, many of those under whose 
eyes these words may fall are familiar. Oftentimes, 
from the teacher's point of view, it seems to be at least 
necessary, if not desirable, since the poverty of the les- 
sons frequently leaves little else to occupy the time and 
mind of the class. For example, what but the inculca- 
tion of such religious maxims as this, that, even from 
economic considerations, wisdom is a thing well worth 
asking for, can be intended by the setting before us of a 
dozen verses upon the magnificence of Solomon's house- 
hold, chiefly the organization of his servants ? 

The question will be asked, How can teaching un- 
pointed with fitting moral and religious deductions by 
way of application be religious? Is it not the part of 
the teacher to make sure his scholars draw the proper 
‘‘lessons’’ from the histories, lives, and parables of the 
Bibie ? 

It is to be answered that the forming of abstractions 
such as appeal to some mature minds is not the business 
of childhood and early youth. 
since it is unsuitable to the child's stage of religious ex- 
perience, the practice of generalizing the implied teach- 
ings of biblical story checks interest, and greatly weakens 
the impression which the narrative itself, uncommen- 
taried, is capable of making. The habit of childhood is 
not analytical. While boys and girls delight, indeed, in 
questions that pique curiosity and make allowable de- 
mands upon their reasoning powers, their thought is still 
largely picture thought They keenly hate dulness, 
triteness, and abstraction. 

It is not to be supposed that, because a child-resents 
a well-meant but.bungling attempt to point out to him 
the pith of a Bible story, he misses the spiritual content. 
With mind unclouded by long indulgence of self-will, 
and with eye undimmed, he seems intuitively to appre- 
hend the profoundest spiritual truths. Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. If he sees not so widely, he sees 
clearer. And, above all, though weak in intellect and 
in battle-strength, he feels more tenderly and more truly 


On the other hand,, 
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than his elder. But he rejoices in the thing itself, not 
in dead statements about the thing. ‘ 

To the writer's question why a certain well-done deed, 
described in the lesson, was heroic and admirable, and 
to be imitated, a street urchin in a mission Sunday- 
school once wearily, but withal contemptuously, replied, 
‘Aw! heaven, and all that.’ It was %s if, when the 
breezes were playing over <olian strings, eliciting sweet 
music, an awkward and heavy hand, seeking to do 
better the work of the gentle winds, had been laid upon 
the vibrating chords of a harp. The boy’s interest, at 
first caught up by the inspiring story, now fell, and good 
that had begun to work in a heart needing it sore.was 
destroyed. 

Turner's pictures are beautiful ; Ruskin’s analysis of 
Turner's art, admirable. It would add neither to our 
pleasure nor to the value if the best sentences from the 
‘* Modern Painters ’’ were printed large in black ink over 
the face of the lovely water-colors, for example. But 
the effect fairly represents the ugly appearance of a 
moralization, as seen from the child's point of view. 

A recent writer—whose apt phrasing has already twice 
served in this article—has said a word which all teachers 
should lay to heart. ‘‘In these days, however, it is 
counted a mark of pedagogical good- breeding not to 
display in the presence of. children morals that are in- 
sufficiently clothed in their proper habiliments of imagery 
and human interest."’ 

The characteristic of the best religious teaching is a 
kind of delicacy of touch. The teacher's methods are 
suggestive, carefully arousing the pupil to self-activity 
and self-expression in forms natural and therefore satis- 
fying to the child himself. Interest, satisfaction, is a 
sure guide to safe ground in this respect. 

But when we say that moralizing is out of keeping 
with the mental processes of childhood, that is not to 
affirm that one is to repress spontaneous thoughtfulness. 
Boys and girls ‘have a philosophy of their own. It is 
concrete : men and deeds are the terms of its vocabulary. 
They freely praise and condemn courses of action, assert- 
ing principles of right implicitly when the explication of 
these same principles would be beyond their powers 
They compare and choose their heroes. Occasionally 
they discuss an ethical question, generally confirming 
their decisions with citations of specific cases similar to 
that in hand. 

It is the part of the teacher to encourage such thought- 
ful treatment of the subjects of study,—the first gleams 
of that comprehending insight which underlies the latest 
and highest form of religious experience. 

Williston Seminary, Mass. 
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Teachers Heartity Teachers are often forgetful or careless 
Co-operating with of their duty to co-operaté heartily 
the Superintendent with the superintendent. Unless they 
do so, he cannot hope to succeed. The teachers of 
a Sunday-school in western New York, at a recent 
teachers’ -meetiny, took up certain suggestions which the 
superintendent had issued to them on a printed card, 
for discussion and hearty approval. He had outlined 
the usual duties of the teacher,—promptness at the 
opening service, order in the class, an active part in the 
singing and responsive readings, the importance of 
securing substitutes equally during a temporary absence 
or a lengthened summer vacation, notifying the superin- 
tendent in the one case, and consulting with him before- 
hand in the other, and the necessity of accuracy in class 
records, with the special plea ‘‘ that the teachers make a 
summary of their class-book records at the end of each 
quarter, and present them in an attractive manner be- 
fore the class.’ Such suggestions from superintendents 
are, perhaps, common enough ; but the deliberate and 
united decision of the teachers to follow them and hear- 
tily co-operate with the superintendent are not so com- 
mon as they should be. 
a 

What an experienced superintendent 
of public schools has recently said is 
equally true of Sunday-schools : «A 
class is a great nervous organism, and the teacher forms 
the center. If this center is dqganged, it affects the 
whole system. A branch of this system may digress, 
and not destroy the whole, but not so with the center. 
A teacher, in controlling herself, is deing the same thing 
for her pupils. Children admire self-control, and they 
are greatly influenced by seeing it.’’ 


A Teacher's 
Self-Centrot 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews... ......- Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. ..... , Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem. .... . Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works, Jas. 2 : 14-23 
xo. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue... .-.- ++ +++---> James 3: 1-13 
rx. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy. .... 2 Tim, 1: 1-7; 3: 14-17 
12. June 20.—Personal Responsibility .........-. Rom. 14: 10-21 


13. June 27.—Review. 


ere) 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Ox 
Study 22.—Review of the Second 
Period of the Apostolic Age 

Acts 8: 1 to 15 : 35. 

This second period, extending over sixteen years, may be 
called the period of gospel expansion, for it witnessed the 
transformation of Christianity from the position of a supple- 
mental tenet of a Jewish sect to the position of a universal, 
The latter was the 
true Christianity as Christ gave it; but the original apostles 
failed to conceive its full breadth and depth, and retained 
Judaism as an essential feature of it. Only Jews, either by 
birth or adoption, could become Christians at the beginning 
of this period ; but at its close we find the original apostles 
committing themselves to the principle that the Gentiles need 
not pass through the door of Judaism to enter Christianity. 
Stephen had recalled the spiritual view of Christianity which 
Jesus had given, and his followers were foremost in present- 
ing the gospel to half-Jews and non-Jews (in Samaria and 
Antioch), with conspicuous 


A. D. 34-50. Palestine, Syria, Galatia. 


spiritual religion for all men and all time. 


success and divine blessing. 
Petér, by his vision and his divinely appointed relations with 
Cornelius, was retaught the freedom of Christianity from Juda- 
ism, and the Jerusalem Christians concurred in his acceptance 
of these Gentiles to Christianity without conformity to Judaism. 
Paul also, on his. first. missionary journey,-in establishing the 
churches in Galatia, found it his clear duty to admit the Gen- 
tiles to Christianity on the same plane with the Jews. Along 
these three avenues of revelation and experience, during these 
sixteen years, this most vital problem as to the nature end 
scope of the gospel worked itself out under divjne guidance ; 
and at the close the leaders of the Christian movement, assem- 
bled to settle the problem, agreed that Christianity was inde- 
pendent of Judaism for the Gentiles, and a universal and 
spiritual religion in essence, although the Jews were still to 
continue their faithful allegiance to Judaism. 

In these years Christian churches had grown up in all parts 
of -Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, and Galatia (southeastern Asia 
Minor). The office of elder had probably arisen as the neces- 
sity for ruling officials came about in each body of Christians. 
The church at Antioch became prominent in the Christian 
movement, second in work and influence only to the Jerusa- 
lem church. Paul became a Christian, and began his un- 
equaled career as the apostle of the Gentiles. In every way 
the period was one of marvelous growth and development for 
the gospel. 

I. REVIEW OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Read chapters 8 to 15 of the Acts,—if possible, all at 
one time, to get the whole period freshly and connectedly 
befSre the mind. Read until the facts live before you indi- 
vidually and as related to each other. 

2. Prepare a ‘table of contents’’ of these chapters by 
copying off the section headings which have appeared as the 
titles of the several studies, and, with each, the paragraph 
headings given under ‘‘ Analysis of the Material.’’ This will 
be a continuation of the table begun in Study 9, which see. 

3. Now reread chapters 1 to 7 ofthe Acts, and connect it 
as closely as possible in view and thought with this second 
peried which you have just restudied. 

Ii. REVIEW oF THE Topic StupDy. 

Beginning with Study 10, take up each ‘‘ Topic for Con- 
sideration;’’ and answer each question given. Get larger views 
of the history, and the relations of its parts, in this review of its 
main topics. - Do not rest until all of the topics in all of the 
twelve studies have been thoroughly gone over in this manner. 
Ill. -A ConsTRUCTIVE VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 

Bring together all of the information you have gathered into 
a written description of the Christian community in this period. 
If possible, accompany the more important items with the 
exact references to the passage or passages where this particu- 
lar information is to be found. The same framework as was 


«= used in Study 9 may be used for this constructive view, making 


pak modificatiqns 9s seem. necessary. 
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_ .- The Environment of the Christians. The territory 
which up to this point has been evangelized. The centers of 
Christian activity and influence. The relation of the civil 
power to the Christians. The relation of the Jewish people 
in general to them. The relation of Christianity to the Gen- 
tiles (locally, not doctrinally). Prepare an outline map indi- 
cating the successive steps of geographical progress made by 
the gospel. 

2. The Organization of the Christians. Form of organiza- 
tion brought over from the first period. Addition of the office 
of elder. Addition of the class of prophets. Addition of the 
class of teachers. Methods of conducting business. Func- 
tions of the apostles. Authority of the apostles. Method of 
organizing churches in new communities, The varying com- 
position of the churches. 

3. The Institutions of the Christians. 
Lord’s Supper. 
Creed. Religious services,— public, private. 
Instruction. Places of meeting. Sunday observance. 

4. The Daily Life of the Christians. 
Charity. 


Baptism. The 
Conditions of admission to membership. 
Preaching. 
Fellowship. Unity. 
Loyalty to the 
New 
Miracle-working. 

Concerning : God. 


Co-operation. Property relations. 
gospel. Social life. 
Growth in grace. Division of duties. 


5. The Teaching of the Christians. 


Individual morals. converts, 


Christ. The Holy Spirit. The crucifixion. The resurrec- 
tion. The kingdom of Christ. Their duty regarding it. The 
second coming of Christ. The Gentiles and the gospel. The 


relation of Jewish Christians to Judaism. 

6. Providential Care and Guidance. The ordering of 
The testimony of miracles. Peter, James, Paul, Bar- 
nabas, and other Christian leaders,—their personal and offi- 
cial characteristics, their special missions, and their influence 
upon Christianity. The blessing through persecution. Pres- 
ervation of the purity and sincerity of the Christians, Move- 
ments for the spread of the gospel. The larger scope and 
deeper meaning of the gospel, 


AY 


Lesson 9, May 30, 18907 
Christian Faith Leads to Good Works 


events. 


GOLDEN TEXT : 
James 2: 18, 


Twill shew thee my faith by my works.— 


(James 2 : 14-23. 
COMMON VERSION 


14 What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? hath faith, but have not 
can faith save him ? works? can that faith save 

15 If a brother or sister be 15 him? If a brother or sister 
naked, and destitute of daily be. naked, and in lack of 
food, 16 daily food, and one of you 

16 And one of you say unto say unto them, Go in peace, 
them, Depart in peace, be ye be ye warmed and filled ; 
warmed and filled; notwith- and yet ye give them not the 
standing ye give them not those things needful to the body ; 
things which are needful to the 17 what doth it profit? Even 
body ; what doth it profit? so faith, if it have not works, 

17 Even so faith, if it hath not 18 is dead in itself. 'VYea, a 
works, is dead, being alone. man will say, Thou hast faith, 

18 Yea, a man may say, Thou and I have works: shew me 


Memory verses : 14-17.) 
REVISED VERSION 


14 What doth it profit, my 
brethren, if a man say he 


roa) 


hast faith, and I have works: thy faith apart from /fhy 
shew me thy faith without thy works, and by my works 
works, and I will shew thee my will shew thee my faith. 


faith by my works. 19 Thou believest that *God is 


19 Thou believest that there one; thou doest well: the 
is one God; thou doest well : Sdevils also believe, and 
the devils also believe, andtrem- 20 shudder. But wilt thou 


ble. know, O vain man, that faith 
* 20 But wilt thou know, O vain apart from works is barren? 
man, that faith wighout works is 21 Was nof Abraham our father 
dead ? justified by works, in that he 

21 Was not A’bra-ham our offered up Isaac his son upon 
father justified by works, when 22 the altar? ‘Thou seest that 
he had cffered I’saac his son faith wrought with his works, 
upon the altar ? and by works was faith made 

22 Seest thou how faith 23 perfect; and the. scripture 
wrought with his works, and by was fulfilled which saith 
works was faith made perfect? And Abraham believed God. 

23 And the Scripture was ful- > & k oes 
filled which saith, A’bra-ham Md it was reckoned unto 
believed God, and it was imputed him for righteousness ; and 
unto him for righteousness : and he was called the friend of 
he was called the Friend of God. God. 


is) 





1 Or, But someone will say 2Some ancient authorities read there is 
one God. *Gt. demons. Or, Seest thou ... perfect ? 


The American Revisers would substitute “demons” for “ devils” in 
verse 19. 


AX 


_ Lesson, Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson TOPIC: Manifesting Character by Conduct. 


1. A Profitiess Claim, vs. 14-17. 
OUTLINE: { 2. A Necessary Confirmation, vs. 18-20. 
3- A Crowning Mlustration, vs. 21-23. 


DatLy Home READINGS : 


M.—JAS. 2: 14-24. Christian faith and good works. 
T.—Jas. 1: 19-27. Hearing and doing. 
W.—Meb. 11: 13-19. Abraham's obedience 














T.—Matt. 7: 1g+23. Known by its fruits. 
P.—2 Tim. 2: 14<21. Meet for use, 
S.—Tit. 3: 1-8. Good and profitable. 
S.—2 Pet. 1: 1-08. Called to virtue. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


a. 
Lesson Analysis 


I. A PROFITLESS CLAIM, 
1. The Claim Stated : 
Ifa man say he hath faith, but have not works (14). 
Their lips do honour me, but have removed their heart (Isa. 


: £3). 

Mometk dices words of mine, and doeth them not (Matt. 7 : 26). 
2. The Claim Chalienged : 

What doth it profit? ... Can that faith save him ? (14.) 
What profit is it that we have kept his charge ? (Mal. 3 : 14.) 
What doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world ? (Mark 7396.) 
3- The Claim Ilustrated : 

Re ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not (16). 
When he saw him, he passed by on the other side (Luke 10 : 31). 
Let us not love in word ;... but in deed (1 John 3 : 18), 
4- The Claim Denied : 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself (17). 
We must work the works of him that sent me (John 9 : 4). 
Neither circumcision availeth ;... but faith working (Gal. 5 : 6). 


Il. A NECESSARY CONFIRMATION. 
1. The Requirement Stated : 7 
I by my works will shew thee my faith (18). 
The good man... bringeth forth good things (Matt. 12 
Let him shew by his good life his works (Jas. 3 : 13). 
2. The Proof Adduced : 


Thou believest;... thou doest wells the devils also believe, and 
shudder (19). 


As he reckoneth,within himself, so is he (Prov. 23 : 7). 


: 35). 


I believed, and therefore did I speak (2 Cor. 4 : 13). 
3- The Conclusion Reaffirmed : 

“aith apart from works is barren (20). 
That they may see your good works (Matt. 5 : 16). 


We are... created in Christ Jesus for good works (Eph. 2 : 10), 


Ill, A CROWNING ILLUSTRATION, 


1. Abraham's Justifying Work : 
Justified by works, in that he offered up Isaac (21); 
Because thou... hast not withheld... thine only son (Gen, 
22 ; 16). 
Blessed , because that Abraham obeyed (Gen. 26 : 4, 5). 
2. Abraham's Vitalizing Faith : 
Faith wrought with his works (22). 
By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8). 
By faith Abraham, being tried, offered up Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17). 
3- Abraham's Exalted Honor : 
He was called the friend of God (23). 


Abraham thy friend (2 Chron. 20 : 7). 
The seed of Abraham my friend (Isa. 41 : 8). 


on 


Verse 14.—‘‘ What doth it profit?'’ True profit (1) As an end 
of effort ; (2) As a test of excellence. 


Verse 17.—"' Faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself." (1) 
Faith without works ; (2) Faith without life ; (3) Faith without, 
value. . 

Verse 18.—‘‘I by my works will shew thee my faith.'’ (1) 
Faith possessed ; (2) Faith displayed. 

Verse 19.—‘‘ Thou believest:... the devils also believe."’ (x) 


co believer's faith and its fruits ; (2) The devils’ faith and its 
Tuits. ° 


Verse 22.—*' By works was faith made perfect."’ Faith(1) In 
its inception ; (2) In its development ; (3) In its perfection. 
Verse 23.—‘‘ He was called the friend of God."" (1) The scope 
of Abraham's title ; (2):The grounds of Abraham's title. 
ASS 


Lesson Sufroundings and 
Critical Notes : 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE AUTHOR OF THE EpistLeE.—The writer was ‘* James, 
the Lord’s brother’’ (Gal. 1: 19), mentioned in the 
last lesson, and referred to in f Corinthians 15:7. Called 
also ‘‘ James the Just,’’ he was virtually the head of the 
church at Jerusalem, and died a violent death at the hands of 
fanatical Jews in A.D. 63. The view that he was the son of 
Joseph and Mary occasions least exegetical difficulty. The 
Eastern Church, however, early held that he was the son of 
Joseph by a former wife, to maintain the perpetual virginity 
of our Lord’s mother. Both these views imply that he was 
not identical with James the son of Alpheus, and hence not 
an apostle. The theory that he was a cousin of our Lord, 
and hence identical with the son of Alpheus, was invented by 
Jerome (fourth centuty), for the purpose of maintaining that 
Joseph begat no children. Possibly the desire to attribute this 
Epistle to an apostle had its influence. Even in Galatians 1 ; 
Ig it is not directly asserted that this James was an apostle. 
THE DatE.—Two views are held : That it was written shortly 
before the conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15); that it was 
written shortly before the death of the author (A.D. 63). The 
former view makes it the earliest book of the New Testament, 
and implies that the author had no reference to Paul’s doc- 
trine in the lesson. The other view allows more time for the 
development of an erroneous practice based upon the perver- 
sion. of the doetrine of justification by-faith, and implies:that 









































































the Epistle opposes a lax morality resulting from dead ortho- 
doxy. Scholars are still divided on this question. 

CHARACTER AND PuRposr.—The letter is a series of moral 
precepts addressed to Jewish-Christian communities. There 
is no obvious plan. The style is good, the diction singularly 
free from Hebrew idioms. The letter was certainly intended 
to oppose certain errors of life, and also to comfort the readers 
in trial. 

THe ConNECTION.—The chapter opens with a warning 
against respect of persons (vs. 1-9), enjoining observance of 
the whole law, which, however, is ‘‘a law of liberty ’’ (vs. 
10-13). With this thought of the law as a “‘ royal !aw,’’ en- 
joining love to our neighbor (v. 8), the lesson, which teaches 
that fruitless faith cannot save, is directly connected. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 14.— What doth it profit: Literally, ‘‘ What is the 
profit ? '’—Afy brethren ; This direct address occurs, with slight 
modifications, twelve times in the Epistle.—// a man say he 
hath faith: “1f"’ is more exact than ‘‘though.’’ The em- 
phasis does not rest on ‘‘say,’’ as if-the utterance were neces- 
sarily in contrast with the fact. The conditional clause states 
what may or may not be true, as the future will prove. 
* Faith,’’ in this entire passage, is not used in the exact evan- 
gelical sense which Paul gives it. In verse 19 it is applied to 
mere theoretical credence, though in other places in this 
epistle it includes more.—Can that faith save him? The 
_Revisers properly translate the Greek article ‘‘ that,’’ since 
the question is not about ‘ faith’’ in general, but about the 
fruitless faith just described. The form of the original points 
to a negative answer,—such faith cannot save. 

Verse 15.—// a brother or a sister: The familiar illustra- 
tion is made more apt by introducing the case of a fellow- 
Christian.—Ae naked: Both the verb and the tense used 
suggest a state of destitution.—And in lack of daily food: 
The Greek participle here also points to a continuous lack. 

Verse 16.— One of you say unto them: ** You Christians,’’ 
not necessarily ‘‘ You who have faith without works,’’ though 
such a saying would prove the speaker to be one of that class, 
—Go in peace; A friendly farewell, implying that the party 
dismissed is satisfied (comp. Judg. 18:6; Acts 16 : 36).— 
Be ye warmed and filled ; These imperatives imply continued 
action: ‘‘ Keep on warming and feeding yourselves.’’—And 
yet: More exact than ‘‘ notwithstanding.’’— Ye give them not; 
Mere a single act is indicated.—eedfu/: Raiment and food, 
as previously stated.— /Vhat doth it profit? As in verse 14. 
‘The question is not, What good does it do, either to the desti- 
tute or to the one thus speaking? but What advantage or result 
is there in such friendly talk, when cerrespondjng action does 
not follow? The question answers itself. 

Verse 17.—Zven so faith: The article occurs here,—faith 
of the kind described.—J/ it have not works: ‘** Have"? is 
better than ‘‘ hath,’’ since the supposition may or may not be 
correct in a given case. One of the unappreciated excellences 
of the Revised Version is its more exact discrimination be- 
tween the English indicative and subjunctive, in conditional 
clauses.—/s dead in itself: Not ‘‘ being alone.’”? The ab- 
sencé of works, which are the proper result, ‘proves that the 
faith spoken of has no life in itself. This implies, not that 
“works ’’ are to be added to ‘‘faith,’’ but that they are the 
vital results of it, the proof that it is really living. 

Verse 18.— Yea, a man will say; Or, ‘‘ But some one will 
say.’ The marginal rendering of the Revised Version is 
literal. ‘‘ But’’ is strongly adversative. The objector is 
introduced, not to oppose the view of the writer, but to take 
exception to the false attitude of the man described in verse 
16.* When a professed believer acts thus, so that his faith is 
fruitless, he is open to the reproach of this ‘‘ some one,’’ 
whose works attest his faith.—Shew me: Either exhibit or 
prove, the latter including the former.—7hy faith apart 
Jrom thy works: This gives the sense of the better supported 
reading, though ‘‘the works’’ is more exact than ‘thy 
works.’’ The works referred to are, of course, those that 
should properly result from faith.—/ dy my works will shew 
thee my faith» *‘ My’? is supplied, the literal rendering being 
“the faith.’’ The presence of faith in the man speaking is 
proven by his works, The contrast is, therefore, between a 
dead or barren faith and a morality produced by real faith. 

Verse 19.— Zhou delievest: This is not part of the utterance 
of the speaker introduced in verse 18, but is addressed by the 
writer directly to the person (‘‘ one of you ’’) referred to in 
verse 16,—the man who has a fruitless faith.— 7hat God is 
one; Or, ‘that there is one God.’ The former rendering is 
preferable, especially in view of the order in the best mana- 
scripts. The Jews emphasized the unity of God; it was the 
fundamental tenet of their religion, as well as of Christianity 
(Mark 12 : 29, 32; Rom. 3 : 30; 1 Cor. 8: 4,6; Jas. 4:12). 
— Thou dogt well: This tenet is essential ; without it no one 
can have true faith in God. But what follows proves that one 
May accept it as true, and yet have no true faith ; just as our 
Lord prefaced his denunciation of the Pharisees (Matt. 23) by 
endorsing the correctness of their theoretical views.— 7he 
devils > That is, ‘* demons,’’—Adso dedieve : In this way accept 
as true the fact that God is one.—And shudder; Preferable 
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to ‘‘tremble.’” To evil spirits a knowledge of the truth is 
a source of misery, A dead orthodoxy is, therefore, in a cer- 
tain sense, demoniacal, and its effects justify the statement. 

Verse 20.— Witt thou know: The proof to be adduced is 
convincing (vs. 21-24).—O vain man: Literally, ‘* empty.’’ 
Not merely lacking in knowledge, but void of what he sup- 
posed he possessed through his alleged faith.— 7hat faith 
apart from works: As in verse 18.—Js barren: So the 
weightier authorities. ‘* Dead’’ was early substitated, be- 
cause it occurs in verSes 17 and 26. But the barren nature 
of such faith is the evidence of the statement made in verse 17, 
and repeated, after these biblical illustrations, in verse 26. 

Verse 21.— Was not Abraham our father ; The author and 
those whom he addresses were Jews by birth.—Justified-: 
That is, ‘‘ accounted righteous’’ by God, which is the Old 
Testament conception of the term as well as that of the New. 
Paul, however, in most cases, applies the term more specifi- 
cally to the initial acceptance of the believer by God. Here 
it refers to God’s verdict respecting the moral results of a liv- 
ing faith, as the connection with verse 23 shows.— Ay works - 
The particular work is then specified.—Jn that he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar: Literally, ‘‘ offering up,’’ point- 
ing to a single act, coincident in time with what precedes. 
Hence ‘‘ when he had offered up ”’ is less exact. Here, asin 
Hebrews 11 : 17, the intention of Abraham is regarded as an 
act of obedience, ~ This act is represented as the ground of 
Abraham’s justification. But his faith had already been 
**reckoned unto him for righteousness, ”’ since Genesis 15 : 6 
(cited in v. 23) preceded in time the offering up of Isaac, so 
that the declaration of this verse must refer to a repeated 
recognition of Abraham as righteous in consequence of this 
act of obedience, the result of faith (comp. Gen. 22 : 16-18). 

Verse 22.— Zhou seest: Or, ‘*‘Seest thou.’’ The close 
connection of verse 23 with this phrase makes the former 
sense preferable.— Zhat: More exact than ‘ how.’’—Faith 
wrought with his works: Or, ** was working,’’ in the case 
mentioned, since ‘‘ faith’’ has the article, pointing to Abra- 
ham’s faith. It is asserted that this faith was active in his 
works, and it is implied that his faith was the root or cause of 
his works.— Was faith made perfect: Or, ‘‘complete.’’ Here 
a different tense is used. Faith was continuously working 
with his works, but the works finished or completed the faith. 
Only by obedience does faith reach its full and legitimate 
development. , 

Verse 23.—And the scripture was fulfilled; The Revisers 
connect this with what precedes. The passage cited is 
Genesis 15 : 6).—Abraham believed God, and tt was reck- 
oned unto him for righteousness ;: Compare Romans 4 : 3 and 
Galatians 3:6. But in those passages the stress is laid upon 
the fact that God reckoned the believing Abraham as right- 
eous, while here the completed faith is in question. That 
faith which he previously had, found its fullest manifestation in 
this striking act of obedience. The Authorized Version ren- 
ders the verb ‘* reckon ”’ by a variety of terms; the Revisers 
prefer ‘* reckon,’’ not only for the sake of accuracy and uni- 
formity, but to avoid too technical phraseology.—Cadled the 
friend of God: The phrase is found substantially in 2 Chroni- 
cles 20 : 7 and Isaiah 42 : 8. Notice that the emphasis, even 
here, is put, not on Abraham’s character, but upon God’s 
verdict, God’s relation to him, from which his character re- 
sulted, according to the teaching of both Testaments. 
Western Theological Seminary. 


RY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE death of Herod Agrippa in the summer of A. D. 44 
had brought back Roman procurators to Judea, and, 
with them, a revival of popular disturbance. A pretended 
prophet called Theudas, for example, proclaimed that he was 
the Messiah, and would cross the Jordan dry shod, like 
Joshua, leading the people through its empty bed as a proof 
of his being so; but he and the multitude who went to him 
were ruthlessly cut down by cavalry, and the miserable rem- 
nant scattered. Twosons of Judas the Galilean, nevertheless, 
headed another similar rising a few years later, only to be 
taken and crucified. A widespread famine added to the 
misery of the times, which grew worse and worse till, under 
the third procurator, Cumanus, from A. D. 48 to 52, troubles 
of all kinds covered the land with the horrors of civil war. 
No fewer, a¢cording to Josephus, than twenty thousand Jews 
perished in a tumult at the passover, excited, it is said, by no 
more than a mocking gesture of a Roman sentry. Nothing 
was, indeed, too slight to rouse the inflammable temper of the 
citizens. Jewish hatred of Samaria added to the confusion, 
the feuds betwéen the two races leading, at last, to a wild in- 
vasion of Samaritan territory, put down only by bloody repres- 
sion on the part of the Romans. 
it was apparently amidst the distractions of these days that 
the Epistle of James was written. Paul and Barnabas were in 
Antioch, or away in Asia Minor, but James, who was a brother 
of our Lord, remained, with the other apostles, in Jerusalem 
and Judea, as the fitting center of their special mission to the 
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‘* circumcision’? Meanwhile converts, won from Jews of all « 


lands, carried the news of the Christian Messiah back to their 
distant homes with results so encouraging that James, as 
head of the mother-church, could address himself to Jewish 
Christians numerous enough to be spoken of by him as ‘‘ the 
Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion,”’ settled in all the provinces 
of the world-wide empire of the Cesars. As yet the fatal 
breach, which soon after opened, had not forever divided 
Christianity from Judaism. The Christian place of meeting 
was as yet called a ‘‘ synagogue ”’ (James 2: 2), and discus- 
sions such as broke the heart of Paul, about circumcision and 
the rabbinical laws, were unknown. 

James, like all the kindred of Jesus except his mother, had 
not been present at the last scenes, so that Mary had to be 
committed to the care of John; nor do we meet his “ breth- 
ren ’’ till the disciples had gathered in the upper room after 
the ascension, though Panui tells us that he had appeared to 
James during the forty days before it (1 Cor. 15:7). But, 
notwithstanding his long hesitation in accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah, he became a pillar of the new feith from the mo- 
ment of his joining it. His having stood aloof from the Saviour 
during his life appears, however, to have left him specially 
tenacious in his adherence to his hereditary creed,—Chris- 
tianity being, in his case, rathér a complement of Judaism 
than in any measure a substitute f-r it. He remained, indeed, 
to the end, so strict a Jew as to win from the Jews themselves 
the name of the * righteous,’’ which, with them, meant one 
exact to the uttermost in his obedience to the law as they un- 
derstood it. He was, in fact, if tradition be right, a Nazarite 
till his death. Yet he did not subordinate Christianity to 
Judaism, but clung to “the law” as the divine channel 
through which the blessing promised to the fathers was most 
fully to be obtained. Nor did he, at least ultimately, regard 
submission to the Jewish system necessary to the salvation of 
the heathen, his statement at the conference at Jerusalem 
showing this. 

Still, his epistle has a Jewish coloring all its own, and, apart 
from its lessons for all ages, is invaluable as throwing light on 
the earliest days of the Christian church. Its contents, in- 
deed, are characteristic of the man and his early day. After 
the salutation there follows, at once, an exhortation in refer- 
ence to the trials, even from the first, to be borne by all disci- 
ples (James 1: 2-12).\ Trials patiently endured bring the -joy 
of advancement in spiritual life. Wisdom to guide us through 
them is granted by Gol to all who ask trustingly for it. To 
endure trial well is to gain the crown ef life. 
to say that temptation to evil comes from God. 
our own sinful nature, 

Religion, to be real, must be practical, ‘* swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath, visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and keeping itself unspotted from the world.”’ 
The mere profession of Christianity, unsupported by proofs of 
sincerity shown by good works, is of no value. If a brother 
or sister, in rags and hungry, be met by the cold mockery of 
words, and sent away without help, it is idle to say that he 
who treats distress thus is a Christian. Good works are the 
blossomings of living faith, without which it is dead. Even 
Abraham proved the depth of his faith in God by his offering 
up Isaac, his act showing that his profession of believing was 
real, not hollow, and, in this sense, as a proof of sincerity, 
works supplement declarations of belief. Indeed, even 
devils believe in God, so that the mere ussent of the head is 
nothing ; the heart is the seat of that faith which is of worth 
with heaven, and that faith, by a law of its being, works by 
love,—that is, produces a life of good deeds. 

That there is notontradiction between this and Paul’s great 
doctrine of justification is evident, when we remember that 
apostle’s constant insistance on the necessity of bringing forth 
the fruits of righteousness, which is all that James urges. In 
those early days, then, practice rather than theory, or, as we 
call it, ‘* theology,’’ was the main topic in the churches. It 
was not till a later day that the bigotry of Judaizers introdficed 
the discussions with which Paul was compelled to fill more or 
less of his epistles. 


But no one is 
It comes from 


Bournemouth, England. 


KK 
Faith without Works 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AMES thrice reiterates his poimt in this lesson, and each 
repetition closes q branch of his argument; In verse 17 
he draws the inference from his illustration of a wordy sym- 
pathy which does nothing ; in-verse 20 he deduces the same 
conclusion from the speech put into the mouth of an imagi- 
nary speaker, in verse 24 he draws it from the life of Abra- 
ham. We shall best get hold of the scope of these verses by 
taking these three parts separately. 

1. Now, most misconceptions of a writer’s meaning are due 
to imperfect definition of terms. Jaines was no metaphysician, 
and he does not stop to put precisély what he means by 
‘* faith.’’ Clearly he meant by it the full evangelical meaning 
of trust when he used it.in the earlier part of the letter (Jas, 
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yak Sy. 83 #5). As clearly he here means a mere intel- 
lectuai belief of religious truth, a barren orthodoxy. If that 


undeniable explanation of his terminology is kept steadily in 


view, much of the difficulty which has been found in bringing 


his teaching into harmony with Paul’s melts away at once. 


There is a distinct difference of tone and point of view be- 
tween the two, but they entirely agree in the worthlessness 
of such a “faith,” if faith it can be called, Probably Paul 
would not have called it so, but James accepts the ‘‘ saying ’’ 
of the man whom he is confuting, and {consents to call his 
purely intellectual belief faith. And then he crushes it to 
atoms as hollow and worthless, in which process Paul would 
gladly have lent a hand. 

We may observe that verse 14 begins with supposing the 
case of a mere lip “‘ faith,’’ while verse 17 widens its conclu- 
sion to include not only that, but any “‘ faith,’’ however real, 
which does not lead to works. The logic of the passage 
would, perhaps, hang better together if verse 14 had run ‘if 
a man have faith ;’’ but there is keen irony as well as truth in 
the suggestion that a faith which has no deeds often has abun- 
dant talk. The people who least live their creeds are not 
seldom the people who shout loudest about them. The 
paralysis whith affects the arms does not, in these cases, 
interfere with the tongue. James had seen plenty of that 
kind of faith, both among Pharisees-and Jewish Christians, 
and he had a holy horror of loose tongues (Jas. 3 : 2-12). 
That kind of faith is not extinct yet, and we need to urge 
James’s question quite as much as he did: ‘‘Can that-faith 
save?’’ Observe the emphasis on ‘ that’’’ which the Revised 
Version rightly gives. 

The homely illustration of the very tender. sympathy which 
gushes inwards, and does nothing to clothe naked backs or 
fill empty stomachs, perhaps has a sting in it. Possibly the 
very orthodox Jewish Christians with whom James is con- 
tending were less willing to help poor brethren than were the 
Gentile Christians. 

But, in any case, there is no denying the force of the 
paralicl. Sympathy, like every other emotion, is meant to 
influence action. If it does not, what is the use of it? What 
is the good of getting up fire in the furnace, and making a 
mighty roaring of steam, if it all escapes at the waste pipe, 
and drives no wheels? And what is the good of a ‘faith ”’ 
which only rushes out at the escape pipe of talk? It is 
“ dead iin itself.’’ Romans 2 : 17-29 shows Paul’s way of put- 
ting the same truth. Emotion arid beliefs which do not shape 
conduct are worthless. Faith, if it have not works, is dead. 

2. The same conclusion is arrived at by another road in 
verses 18-20. James introduces an imaginary speaker, who 
replies to the man who says that he has faith. This new in- 
terlocutor ‘‘ says ’’ his say too. But he is not objecting, as has 
been sometimes thought, to James, but to the first speaker, and 
he is expressing James’s own thought, which the apostle does 
not utter in his own person, perhaps because he would avoid 
To take this 
speaker as opposing James brings hopeless confusion. What 
does the new speaker say? He takes up the first one’s asser- 
tion of having ‘‘ faith ;’’ he will not say that he himself has 
it, but he challenges the other man to show his, if he can, by 
any other way than by exhibiting the fruits of faith, while he 
himself is prepared and content to be tested by the same 
test, That is to say, talk does not prove the possession of 
faith; the only possible demonstration that one has it is 
deeds, which are its fruits. If a man has (true) faith, it will 
mold his conduct. If he has nothing to produce but his bare 
assertion, then he cannot show it at all ; and if no evidence of 
its existence is forthcoming, it does not exist. 

Motion is the test of life. A ‘faith’’ which does noth- 
ing, which moves no limb, is a corpse. On the other hand, 
if grapes grow ruddy and sweet in their clusters, there 
must be a vine on which they grow, though its stem and root 
may be unseen. ‘* What is bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh.’’ True faith will be fruitful. Is not this Paul’s 
doctrine too? Does not he speak of ‘faith that worketh by 
love’’? Is it not his principle, too, that faith is the source of 
conduct, the active principle of the Christian life, and that if 
there are no results of it in the life, there is none of it in the 
heart ? 

But the second speaker has a sharp dart of irony in his 
quiver (v. 19). ‘* You plume yourself on your monotheistic 
creed, do you, and think that that is enough to make you a 
child of God’s? Well, that is good, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go very far. You have companions in it, for the 
demons believe it still more thoroughly than you do; and, 
what is more, it produces more effect on them than on you. 
You do nothing in consequence of your belief; they ‘‘ shud- 
der,”’ at any rate,—e grim result, but one showing that their 
belief goes deeper than yours. “The arrow gains in point and 
keenness if we observe that James quotes the very words which 
are contained in the great profession of monotheism which 
was recited morning and evening by every Jew (Deut. 6 : 4, 
etc.). James seems, in ‘verse 20, to speak’ again in his own 
name, and to reassert his main thought as enforced by this 
second argument, 

3- He has been arguing from the very nature of faith, and 
the relation between it and conduct. Now he turns to his- 
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tory and appeals to Abraham’s case. In these verses he goes 
over the same ground as Paul does in Romans 4, and there is 
a distinct verbal contradiction between verse 24 here and 
Romans 3 : 28; but it is only verbal. Are the two apostles 
writing in ignorance of each other’s words, or does the one 
refer to the other, and, if so, which is the earlier? These are 
interesting questions, to deal with which satisfactorily would 
more than exhaust our space. 

No doubt the case of Abraham was a commonplace in rab- 
binical teaching, and both Paul and James had been accus- 
tomed to hear his history commerited upon and tortured in all 
sorts of connections. The mere reference to the patriarch is 
no proof of either writer’s having known of the other ; but the 
manner of it raises a presumption in that direction, and, if 
either is referring to the other, it is easier to understand Paul 
if he is alluding to James, than James as alluding to Paul. 

Their apparent disagreement is only apparent. For what are 
the ‘‘works’’ to which James ascribes justifying power? 
Verse 22 distinctly answers the question. They are acts 
which spring from faith, and which in turn, as being its fruits, 
** perfect ’’ it, as a tree is perfect when it has manifested its 
maturity by bearing. Surely Paul’s doctrine is absolutely 
identical with this. He too held that, on the one hand, faith 
creates works, and, on the other, works perfect faith. The 
works which Paul declares are valueless, and which he calls 
**the works of the law,’’ are not those which James asserts 
** justify.’’ The faith which James brands as worthless is not 
that which Paul proclaims as the condition of justifying ; the 
one is a mere assent to a creed, the other is a living trust-in a 
living Person. 

James points to the sacrifice of Isaac as ‘‘ justifying ’? Abra- 
ham, and has in mind the divine eulogium, ‘‘ Now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me,’’ but he distinctly traces that 
transcendent act of an unquestioning devotion to the ‘‘ faith”’ 
which wrought with it, and was perfected by it. He quotes 
the earlier divine declaration (Gen, 15 : 6) as ‘‘ fulfilled ’’ at 
that later time, by which very expression is implied, not only 
that the root of the sacrifice was faith, but that the words 
were true in a yet higher sense and completer degree, when 
that sacrifice had ‘‘ perfected ’’ the patriarch’s faith. 

The ultimate conclusion in verse 24 has to be read inthe 
light of these considerations, and then it appears plainly that 
there is no contradiction in fact between the two apostles. 
‘*The argument... has no bearing on St. Paul’s doctrine, 
its purport being, in the words of John Bunyan, to insist that 
‘at the day of doom men shall be judged according to their 
fruit.’ It will not be said then, Did you believe? but Were 
you doers or talkers only ? ’’ (Mayor, ‘‘ Epistle of St. James,’’ 
LXXXVIII). 

No doubt, the two men look at the truth from a somewhat 
different standpoint. The one is intensely practical, the other 
goes deeper. The one fixes his eye on the fruits, the other 
digs down to the root. To the one the flow of the river is the 
more prominent; to the other, the fountain from which it 
rises. But they supplement, and do not contradict, each 
other. A shrewd old Scotchman once criticised an elaborate 
‘* Harmony ’’ of the Gospels, by the remark that the author 
had ‘‘spent a heap of pains in making four men agree that 
had never cast [fallen] out.’’ We may say the same of many 
laborious reconciliations of James, the urgent preacher of 
Christian righteousness, and Paul, the earnest proclaimer that 
‘*a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.”’ 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


YY 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Faith Produces Works: Works Perfect Faith 


E HAVE studied the new spirit of the gospel as pro- 
ductive of thought, doctrines. We now consider its 
outcomes in facts, good works. We do not inquire what is a 
man’s shibboleth, but what does he do. Herein Christianity 
differs from false religions. It says, ‘‘ By fruits judge the 
character.’’ They allow bad actions, nay, make virtues of 
them. If one believes this or that, he may give himself un- 
bridled license. But Christianity insists that belief is nothing 
unless it controls life for good ends. 

James takes the one great crucial point of Jewish belief, 
ndmely, that God is one (v. 19), shows that it is far more vivid 
in devils, and holds that even that does not save. 

Faith is far more than belief. That is merely intellectual. 
Faith is spiritual insight, the substance of things not seen. It 
is the outcome of intellect that sees, emotion that feels, and 
will that determines and acts, It is the whole man intensely 
acting in unison for the highest ends. Faith is not enfeeble- 
ment, but intensification, of the whole man. Human nature 
never does anything greater than to exercise faith. 

Two points: 1. 
clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, warming the cold. 
(v. 16.) Failing in these things it is dead. The church of 
such people is a sepulcher of corpses. 

2. Faith is developed, perfected, by works (v. 22). Abra- 


Faith produces these definite works :, 


ham had not faith enough to offer up Isaac where he was. 
He must walk three days or more toward some place that 
God would show him when he got strong enough. His faith 
strengthened with every step, till by works his faith was made 
perfect. 

The reason why the faith of so many is so nearly dead is 
that it is not exercised by work. 

Assign some definite work for God to pupil and teacher, 
and the life of faith will flower into greater beauty, and bear 
fruit a hundred fold. 


University Park, Colo, 
KAY 


Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAT doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he hath 
Saith, but have not works ? can that faith save him? 
(v. 14.) Something more is needed than the mere saying. 
Worthful religion is practical religion. The steady and strin- 
gent evidence of its worth is action in accordance with itself, 
You plant a rare flower-bulb. Nothing comes of it. At last 
you dig it out of your flower-pot, and fling it away. You can 
put your flower-pot to better uses than the harboring a dead 
bulb. The worth of the bulb is the bloom. If, in due time, 
no pyramid of blossoms push up, array itself with florescence, 
scatter perfume, you have wasted your money, you have been 
cheated. A religion which stays in the saying, and will never — 
push on and up into the doing, can have no_s«~ig Vitality. 
Beware of profession without praetiees beware of the mere 
sentiment of those 


“Who, nursed in mealy-mouthed philanthropies, 
Divorce the feeling from its mate, the deed." 


Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give them 
not the things needful to the body ; what doth it profit ? (v. 16.) 
Some one has put the hollowness of such merely lip-deed 
piety into homely but telling verse: ~ 


**I do not like to hear him pray, 
On bended knee about an hour, 
For grace to spend aright each day, 
Who knows his neighbor has no flour. 


‘I'd rather see him go to mill, 

And buy his luckless neighbor bread, 
And see his children éat their fill, 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


‘I do not like to hear him pray, 
* Let blessings on the widow be,’ 
Who never seeks her home to say, 
‘If want o’ertakes you, come to me,’ 


‘ 


‘I hate the prayer so loud and long 
That's uttered for the orphans’ weal 
By him who sees them crushed by wrong, 
And only with the lips can feel. 
‘I do not like to hear her pray, 
With jeweled ears and silken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then is asked to work for less, 


‘I do not like such soulless prayers ; 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven. 

No angel-wing them upward bears ; 

Tie; re lost a million miles from heaven.” 


And I by my works will shew thee my faith (v.18). Faith is 
assent of intellect and consent of heart to the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. It must always be these two things, it 
can never be simply the first thing. If what one calls his 
faith be no more than assent of intellect, he can have only an 
intellectual opinion about Christ, which does not necessarily 
carry with itself action conformable to the will of Christ. But 
a genuine faith must always include this other element, —con- 
sent of heart to®Christ. The moment the heart thus utterly 
consents to that to which the intellect assents, one’s deeds are 
grappled. Love for Christ begins to be the motive impelling 
deeds. And that same love will prevent from deeds displeas- 
ing to Christ. And so works conformable to the will of Christ 
will begin emerging. And so by works is faith shown. Thus 
ethics, the ethics Christ teaches, must be Both the ac- 
companiment and the signal of the sort of faith which Christ 
demands. Do not trust in your works; trust in Christ. 
But be mightily anxious if your works do not show forth 
your faith. : 

Thou believest that God is one; thou doest well; the devils 
also believe, and shudder (vy. 19). ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord ou God is one Lord,’’—this was the Hebrew créed, 
known from its first Hebrew word as the Shema. It was said 
in the synagogue services; it was repeated by the dying, 
When Habakkuk said, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,” the 
Jews interpreted it as meaning the simple saying of this creed, 
But even demons might shudderingly say this, and yet keep 
on in life demoniacal. It is not enough to be orthodox in 
dogma. To call God reverent and beautiful names, even to 
hold the truth about God, is not enough. From how many 
points of view does this lesson give vision of its one theme,— 





















the rugged radicalness of a real religion, that religion must 
control conduct ! 

The friend of God (v. 23). And this friendship we may 
share with Abraham. Jesus Christ has opened for every one 
of us a path into such great friendship. What dignity, what 
defense, what sanctifying, what heavenly resting, possible and 
cettain for him who will let himself be bound into friendship 
with God ! 


Philadelphia. 
RSA 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS- is a most practical lesson, for it deals with the right 
relation of faith and works. Some who lived in James’s 
time, seemed to think that it was quite enough if they claimed 
to have faith, and did nothing to prove the genuineness of 
their profession. It is for these that he was moved to write 
ashe did, The substance of the lesson for to-day may be 
Stated in these words : Any hind of faith that does not pro- 
duce works is rubbish, Works are the only proof that our 
faith is of the right kind. 

It is not every kind of faith that will save. Verse 19 says, 
“Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest well; 
the devils also believe, and tremble.’’ But their faith does 
them no good. It does not in any way change their charac- 
fer, More than this. Demons always have believed that 
Jesu>Christ was the Son of God (see Mark 1: 24; Matt, 
8:29). But thar aid not in any way help them. It was 
mere knowledge, which did nut make any change in their 
moral characters. Just so we may believe Inany things, such 
as, that we are sinners, and that Jesus is the Saviour, and 
that faith in him saves; and yet, in spite of all this orthodox 
faith, we may go on in our sins, and be lost forever at the last. 
Heéad-faith is not heart-faith, and this last is the only kind of 
faith that will do any man the least bit of good. For this 
heart-faith only leads us to action, It leads us to put our trust 
in him whom we recognize as our Saviour, and follow his 
guidance. This is the kind of faith that works, and thus 
proves itself potent. When God called Abraham out of Ur 
of Chaldees, he had a faith that led him to start at once. 
That showed that his faith was made perfect by his works. 
The one proved that the other was not counterfeit. 

Now look at other cases in the Bible that prove this. In 
the case of Lydia in Philippi, we see her faith setting her to 
work at once, She invited the apostle and his friends to her 
house, and that, in spite of the fact that she must have known 
that it would make her trouble. The jailer, too, proved his 
’ faith by his works. He at once began to wash the bleeding 
backs of the two prisoners, and to set meat before them. He 
atonce took them out of the jail, and introduced them to the 
comforts of his own home, This action made it easy for Paul 
to believe that his confession of faith was the genuine article. 
So, too, with the thief on the cross. As soon as he was con- 
vinced that Jesus was the king, he showed his faith by his 
works. True, his hands and his feet were nailed to the cross, 
so that he was much restricted in the way of showing his 
faith by his works. But his lips were free, and these he used 
for the dffense of his Master. ; 

* By their fruits ye shall know them,’’ said Christ ; and if 
there are no fruits of confession in any given case, we may be 
Sure that the tree is corrupt. Let the teacher press home this 
truth in the class. Are you a professed believer? Then what 
are you doing to show that this profession is well grounded ? 
For if you have no fruit to the praise of God, you may as well 

‘give up your hope. It is bogus, and will not stand the test 
‘ of the judgment day. Get a better one at once. 


New York City. 
AoA . 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


~ "s Note.—Full information abeut this course of studies 
ad be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
. Editor will = oe to any one, upon request, a lea jet ex- 


the cou estions for the conduct 
a Bible wees. But th this sigadet 18 « only 8 


agente and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wi needed by every 
member of a pny that is following the course. Free specimen 
a. abe one issue of The by ye goer Times will be sent, if 
desired carefully prepared of books, helpful for further 
study. ith brief comment upon oon ‘et 

also be sent . upon request, to th 
The books themesives: m 
uestions which 





and relative value, 
ose who follow the 
be purchased from The 
—- may wish to 
r study or tea » are_invited by 
. When of sufficient general interest, the li be an- 
swered in the pene per; if am anewer by mail is desired, a twe-cent 
stamp should enclosed. ) 


(James 1, 2.) 


“4. Tue Generar PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
Read over the first two chapters of the Epistle of Sion: 
_ Then slowly reread them, noting (1) the author, and to whom 
She writes (1 : 1); (2) the value of trials, the need of wisdom 
in utilisiagpalpens, the perils they. present (vs. 2-18); (3) the 


> 





necessity of aeting according to professions (vs. 19-27) ; (4) 
the wickedness and disloyalty of partiality (2 
uselessness of fruitless faith (vs. 14-26). 





: I-13); (5) the 


II? Topics ror STUDY AND Discussion, 


(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class,] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above), 

Farrar, ‘‘ Messages,’’ 401-414; Burton, ‘‘ Records and 
Letters,’’ 208; Gloag, ‘Catholic Epistles,” 59 ff. ; McCly- 
mont, ‘‘ New Testament and its Writers,’’ chap. 20. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. The Author, (1.) What are thé principal reasons for 
deciding that the writer of this epistle was James, the Lord’s 
brother ? What other men of that name might be meant? 
[Riddle : § 1.] 

2. The Date. (2.) Determine the reasons for regarding 
this as the earliest epistle preserved in the New Testament 
(see Burton or McClymont) [Riddle: § 2]. (3.) Why does 
Farrar incline to a date just before his death in A.D. 63 ? 

3. The Audience. (4.) Who are meant by ‘‘the twelve 
tribes which are of the Dispersion,’’—Jews or Christians, 
or both? Is it a rhetorical or a geographical expression ? 
[Geikie: § 2.] 

4. The Value and Danger of Trial. (5.) Analyze 1: 2-18 
so as to bring out all that the writer says about trials,—how 
they must be endured, the conditions of receiving divine aid, 
the rich reward of the right sort ef endurance, the source of 
temptation. 

5. Zrue Worship. (6,) Its personal conditions, 
tical character, its glorious and sure results (1 : 19-27). 

The Royal Law of Love. (7.) What is inconsistent 
with it, the danger of overlooking such inconsistencies, how it 


its prac- 


6. 


involves true liberty and true mercy (2 : I-13). 

4. Faith and Works. (8.) The real proof .of faith, the 
necessary element in faith, illustrious examples of faith 
(2 : 14-26) [Riddle: v. 21. McLaren: 2. Hoyt: v. 18. 
Schauffler: { 2. Ewing: § 1]. 


Ill. THe LEADING THOUGHTs. 

Consider what movements, political or religious, without or 
within the Jewish,and Christian community, are fairly implied 
by such advice as this from the faithful counselor to his spir- 
itual children. 

Is there any antagonism between Paul’s idea of faith and 
that of James ? 


New Haven, Conn. 


KSA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


ROBABLY every teacher in the intermediate department 
is agreed upon the value of supplemental lessons. This 
selection of Scripture affords material for a valuable exercise 
in a course upon the books of the Bible. In many schools 
the names of Bible books have been learned in the primary 
class ; those of the New Testament, 
committed to memory while there. But every scholar in the 
intermediate department should memorize, not only the titles 
of the sixty-six books, but the names of authors, if known, or 
some feature of each which distinctly characterizes the book. 

The Epistle of James.— Teachers will, of course, and 
scholars shuuld, read carefully the entire book. If they have 
been previously requested to do so, they might be asked such 
questions as these: Who was the author? Where written ? 
To whom? What seems to be the chief design or important 
point in the epistle? If not correctly answered, ghe teacher 
should be prepared to give the information and review later. 

James.—He was said to. be the half-brother of Jesus Christ, 
but scholars are not agreed how he was related to him. James 
himself does not claim it. What does he call himself in the 
first verse of the epistle? He was called James the Just. He 
was obedient to the word of God, fair in all his dealings with 
men ; as the head of the church in Jerusalem he was wise, 
kind, honored by all, striving, by example and by counsel, to 
lead all men to faith and good works. To whom did James 
write the letter which was sent from Jerusalem by Paul and 
Barnabas ? 

Another Letter. —What is ‘the title of this book which we 
study to-day? It is not like some of the epistles of Paul, ad- 
dressed to one person, or to citizens of one city, or to special 
churches, but is called a general epistle. James, from his 
home in Jerusalem, and his work where*he called himself a 
servant of Christ, wrote this letter, full of wise words and of 
love to all, to the poor, whom he called “ rich in faith, and 
heirs of the kingdom,”’ and the rich whom he bade remember 
the royal law, “‘ Love thy neighbor.’’ . The spirit of the letter 
shows the heart of the writer to have been filled with the wis- 
dom he warned-others to gain, the ‘‘ wisdom that is from 
above ’’ which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits.’’ Find how many 
times in the five short chapters of James he writes ‘‘ breth- 
ren,’’ or “* my beloved brethren."’ There is one verse of 
this letter that, next to the words which Jesus himself spoke, 


at least, may well be 


has ever been one of the most precious and helpful-verses “of 


counsel in all the Bible ; for it tells in few words how to be 
wise. It is intended for everybody, for it begins, ‘‘ If any”? 
—it shows a want that every one has, all ‘lack wisdom,’’— 
it tells-a sure and easy way to gain wisdom, —‘‘ ask of God.’’ 
It tells how the God of all wisdom gives for the asking, and 
to whom,—‘“‘ giveth'to all liberally.'’ It shows how kindly 
he overlooks our ignorance,—he ‘‘ upbraideth not,’”’ It sets 
the seal of positive truth on the whole verse, with the promise, 
‘fit shall be given.’’ Is not that one verse of James, in its 
precious words, a circlet of gems with a golden clasp ? 

Faith.—James added these words to the verse about wis- 
dom and prayer to gain it, ‘‘ let him ask in faith.’ He wrote 
much about faith. Can you give the meaning of the word? 
In the Old Testament we often find the word ‘ trust.’? 
David, in praise and in prayer, often said, ‘* In thee, O Lord, 
do’ I put my trust.’’ Job, in trouble, said, ‘‘ Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.’’ The prophet Isaiah said, 
** J will trust, and not be afraid.’’ All these expressed their 
faith in God. They believed in him, rested in confidence 
upon his word ; for “faith ’’ and ‘trust’? mean the same; — 
To have faith in Christ is not only to believe that he came to 
earth, lived and died, but that he came to show us how to 
live, and to be our Saviour from sin. 

Faith and Works,—James taught that all should show their 
faith in God by their actions ; that they must be ‘‘ doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.’’ He showed that it is not 
enough to believe that there is a God, for even the wicked 
believe that, and are afraid of him. To be a true believer is 
to trust and obey God as a loving Father, and Jesus as a con- 
stant friend and guide. Such faith will lead the believer to 
work for him and strive to be like him. Jesus never gave 
empty words to the suffering, but proved his pity by his deeds, 

A Friend of God.—As an example of true faith which will 
always obey, James wrote in his letter of one whom many 
delighted to call their father. “What did the Lord bid Abra- 
ham offer to him as a sacrifice? Had he not promised te 
make of Abraham’s family a great nation? Did Abraham 
wonder or ask how it could be so, if he gave up the life of his 
onlyson? Paul says of Abraham, ‘‘ He wavered not through 
unbelief, but waxed strong through faith, giving glory to God, 
and being fully assured that what he had promised, he was 
able also to perform.’’ How did God reward his faith? 
Abraham had obedient trust in: God, and he is called “‘a 
friend of God.’’ The Lord was his friend, and he will be a 
friend to all who serve him in honest faith. Do you want 
him to be your friend? It would be of real value,a life-time 
treasure laid up for sickness and age, if scholars would mem- 
orize the precious hymn of Ray Palmer, ‘‘ My faith looks up 
to thee.’’ 


Lontsville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


E DISCOVERED long ago that preaching about ‘‘ good 

works "’ to.our classes of lively boys set them at once 

on the defensive. Being good (in the abstract) and being 

**soft’’ (as they call it) are synonymous terms in their estima- 

tion ; so that, if we preach duty to them in plain terms to-day, 

they will announce to us, by their defiant attitude, that they are 
determined not to do it. 

An appeal to faith, or a warning against doubt, does not 
touch them because prematurely given. Faith and doubt 
imply thought and experience, and these boys have never 
considered or questioned the matter of belief or unbelief. 

Our first two questions for consideration in our preparation 
are: 1. How shall we teach of ‘‘ good works ’’ to those whe 
will not listen to anything like preaching ? 2. How shall we 
teach faith in Christ to those who have never yet known doubt? 

The discussion of an active conscience is bound to come up 
to-day. Our children get the terms ‘‘conscience’’ and 
**soul ’? confused, and *have strangely distorted views of both. 

Said one child, ‘‘ My soul is what makes me good,’’ prob- 
ably having conscience vaguely in mind. Possibly the huge 
heart drawn on the blackboard, having the word ‘‘ good” 
printed in it, placed there one Sunday to teach him about a 
pure heart (another Sunday a second heart appearing with 
ropes drawn around it, and later a third heart holdihg an opea 
Bible), led him to suppose, in a confused way, that something 
inside of himself (shaped like what?) mdde him good. 

By the way : why couldn’t we change the title of our lesson 
(not the lesson itself) to suit the needs of the primary class, 
and, getting our suggestion from the child who said, ‘‘ My soul 
is what makes me good ’’ (as his statement was affirmed by an 
entire class), take for our lesson title, ‘‘ What will make meé 
good? ’’ While we cannot, with any degree of success, preach 
to the children, they can preach mighty sermons to us on the 
topic for the day, and, if we will but listen, they will show us 
their greatest need. 

We try first to get their ideas about “‘ good works,’’ feeling 
that their standard of Christian character is quite unlike that 
of parents or. teachers, and.will be given altogether from a 
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“ child’s point of view. When we say to the class, ‘Suppose proved,—by what? 3. What more must one do for the poor 


a boy has made up his mind to be good all day (asking help than say ‘‘ Be ye warmed and filled’’? 4. How did Abraham 


of course, in his morning prayer), tell me what he would have 
to do at home, at school, and on the street.” We are sur- 
prised at the prevailing ideas of negative goodness, as shown 
in the replies ; yet we need not be, considering the number 
of times a day our children are told to “stop,’’ or to “be 
quiet,”’ or to ‘‘ keep out of the way.”’ 

The boy in our supposed case, according to the children’s 
description, grows good in this way,—he effaces himself by 
keeping out-of mischief, and by keeping quiet. The sugges- 
tion that he should accomplish some actual good for himself 
’ and for the people around him must come from the teacher. 
Another lesson we teachers get from the children’s description 
of this (supposed) good boy’s character, is, that the children 
have distorted ideas about right and wrong. Whose fault is 
it that, to many of them, the sin of making a noise or of get- 
ting their clothing soiled is ‘‘ every bit as wicked ”’ as telling 
lies or stealing ? 

We allow the children to have their own way for a while in set- 
ting forth the negative goodness of the supposed boy, and then 
take them to a higher plane. In an illustrative story (taken 
from the Bible) we shall win their admiration for the traits of 
self-sacrifice and unselfish toil for others. The ‘‘ Abraham 
story ’’ comes into our text, teaching of obedience without ask- 
ing questions, and we can turn back to their favorite story of 
Joseph and his brethren, this teaching of a forgiving, unselfish 
spirit ; and there are others equally useful in teaching positive 
qualities of goodness. 

Let us keep our hold in the interest in missions which we 
have gained by our lessons in Acts, yet vary our program a 
little by telling our classes about the ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund ”’ chil- 
dren ; for it is now the season when Christian workers are 
looking up summer homes for the poor little mites, and our own 
children, upon hearing touching and true stories of the dirty, 
ragged little ones transformed for life by their sojourn for a 
few weeks in a Christian home, may long to have a share in 
the glorious work. This we must try and manage, for it will 
be a practical application of our lesson on faith and good 
works, 

We do not postpone a lesson upon faith, but present it 
under a different name, and in a form which the children can 
understand and use daily. 

In answer’ to our thought upon ‘‘ what will make me 
good?’’ we teach: Doing all our work, and doing good in 
his name and for his sake, will make us good. 


“Northampton, Mass. 
, < nyse 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


J AMES.—How was James prominent in our last lesson? 

From what two Jameses must we distimguish him? 
(Matt. 10 ; 2, 3.) How was he related to Christ ? (Matt. 13: 
55.) What was his attitude toward Christ at first? (John 7 : 
5.) What came to be his position in the church? What are 
the chief characteristics of his epistle ? 

2. THE PROBLEM (vs. 14-16).— What is faith? What are 
meant by ‘‘ works ’’ ? Which of the two did the Jews of the time 
emphasize unduly ? (Matt. 23 : 23.) What ied the Christians to 
emphasize faith ? (Matt. 17: 17-20, etc.) How can you prove 
that the faith Christ taught was the faith with works? (Luke 
10 : 30-37, etc.) How is the example James gives a case of 
false faith ? 

3. A Deap FAITH (vs. 17-20).—What is the difference 
between the belief in God the devils have, and that which a 
Christian should have? How alone can we tell whether our 
belief is of the right kind? (Matt. 7: 16.) What are some 
of the glorious ‘‘ works ’’ of Christianity? How do they ex- 
hibit Christian faith? Why,. without that faith, would they 
have been impossible ? (Heb: 11 : 1-40.) 

4. A Live FAairH (vs. 21-23).—How did Abraham’s offer- 
ing of Isaac show faith? What scripture is referred to? 
(Gen, 15:6.) How is this story connected with that of 
Christ ? (Gen. 22:8; John 1: 29.) How does a strong faith 
make life easy for a man? and happy? How can we get such 
a faith? (Mark 9: 24; John 7: 17.) 

~ For the Superintendent 

1. What is the name for belief jn something we cannot see ? 
2. And for doing the things God wants us to do? 3. Who 
wrote our lesson? 4. What does he say is true of faith with- 
out works? 5. If we say we love Jesus, then, how must we 
prove it? 6. And if we believe Jesus will help us, how shall 
we test our belief? 

_—— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
(These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
1. What was the name of the writer of the words of this 


lesson ? 2. He imsisted that’ a Christian’s faith must be 


prove his faith? 5. If we believe in Christ, what are some 
of the deeds we may do? ad 
Boston, Mass. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





HOW TO TELL 


FAITH 
WORKS! 


DOES YOURS? 








ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD. 


COUNTED 5 pe RIGHTEOUS gy FAITE 


PROVED WORKS. 
‘* For I know him.’’ 














Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Work, for the night is coming.” 
**So let our lips and lives express."’ 
‘‘ In all. my Lord's appointed ways."’ 
‘Oh for a faith that will not shrink."’ 
** Laborers of Christ, arise."’ 
“‘ Rescue the perishing."’ 

“ “ More holiness give me."’ 
‘I gave my life for thee."’ 
**To the work, to the work.”’ 


SY 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


O IN PEACE, BE YE WARMED AND FILLED.’’—Eastern 

idioms, Eastern customs, Eastern ideas, abound in 
this Epistle, so redolent of the experiences of Oriental life. 
Who, familiar with the every-day incidents of a walk in Syria, 
does not recall the oft-repeated formula, by which the beg- 
gar’s prayer is politely evaded, as he reads, ‘*‘ Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled’’? In ceremonial courtesy even the 
most barbarous Oriental excels the Western. It is a trite 
remark that even a Greek brigand, when he cuts your throat, 
will do it most politely, making a thousand apologies for his 
rudeness. The beggar never zeceives a curt refusal. For this 
there may be a double reason, as the curse of a beggar, sup- 
posing he is not an impostor, is much dreaded. The reply to 
an appeal is worded thus : ‘‘ Excuse me, brother; may God’s 
peace be on thee ;”’ ‘‘ May Allah be merciful ;’’ ‘* May Allah 
spread thy table,’’ and the like. The Talmud is full of instruc- 
tions and anecdotes on the point of almsgiving and beggars. 
It is interesting to find that even among the Jews of old one 
of the problems of charity was how to distinguish between the 
man who was really in want and the professional mendicant. 
One rabbi lays down the rule that the man who goes from 
door to door is not to be relieved; another, that he may be 
allowed a quarter of a loaf, or a lodging, if it is night. An- 
other says that clothes may be given to the naked, even 
though he be a professional mendicant, but not food ; while 
another says, ‘‘ Give him food, but nothing more.’’ To the 
question, ‘‘ If God loves the poor, why does he not feed 
them?’’ the rabbi replies, ‘‘ A king was angry with his son, 
and forbade food to be given him ; a man took pity on him, 
and fed him. When the king heard it, he rewarded that 


man. God makes the poor, that we may earn merit by 
relieving them.’’ 
** ABRAHAM . . . WAS CALLED THE FRIEND OF Gop.’’—By 


this name, so often given to Abraham in the Old Testament, 
the father of the faithful is almost exclusively known by the 
Muhammadans. They do not speak of him as Ibrahim, but 
simply as ‘‘ she Friend,”’’ as ‘* Khalil,” by which name he is 
also called in the Quran, which evidently refers to the passage 
in Isaiah 41 : 8, which Muhammad may have gathered from his 
Jewish instructors. Hebron now is only known as El-Khalil, 
from its embracing within its walls the cave of Machpelah and 
Abraham’s bones, which, next to Mecca and Medina, is the 
most sacred spot to all Muhammadans. The Arab is fond of 
telling you that he is one of the Beni Ibrahim e]-Khalil ; that 
is, of the sons Of Abraham the “‘Friend.’’ But, while calling 





himself a son of Abraham, he is very much offended if told 
that so is the Jew, though he will not deny it. A well-edu- 
cated Bed’wy once reminded me that he was descended from 
Ismail, the e/des¢ son of El-Khalil. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**CAN THAT FAITH SAVE HIM ?’’—It is certainly the belief 
of the modern Muhammadans in Syria, that, if a man accept 
and proclaim the Moslem formula of ‘testimony,’ ‘‘ There 
is no God but Ullah, and Muhammad is his apostle,’’ this 
faith will save him, will range him finally on the side of the 
believers; no matter how profligate his life may be. When 
death has done its work, and his body is buried, it is received 
by an angel, who intimates the approach of two angels of dark 
and terrible aspect, whose business it is to examine him, and 
put his faith to proof. If he respond to their grim questioning 
with the Moslem ‘‘ testimony,’’ he is suffered to remain in 
peace, and his temples are fanned by sweet breezes from Para: 
dise. But, without account of either character or works, if he 
answer differently, they beat him about the head with iron clubs, 
till his roars of anguish become audible to all creatures save 
men and genii. Then he is consigned to tortures too awful to 
contemplate, which last till the resurrection. 

‘* THE DEVILS ALSO BELIEVE, AND SHUDDER,’’—It was the 
common Jewish belief that among the devils, or, more prop- 
erly, demons, were included the spirits of wicked men de- 
-parted. ‘Among them, the rabbis taught, there were some 
learned in both the written and the traditional or ‘‘ sp-*e 
law. It was said, for example, that a.4-=orl in the form of a 
frog took up its quarters with nabbi Channina, and was taught 
by him the whole law of Moses. They were thus represented 
ae having some knowledge of God, which might ground their 
faith. Jewish teaching regarding demons is, however, various, 
not to say contradictory. They were supposed to be mortal, 
and dread of death would contribute to their trembling. Of 
what suffering they were thought capable we may judge from 
the story of one who, when a single hair was torn from his 
head, cried so loudly that his voice was heard four hundred 
miles away. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 





HE faith Paul speaks of is one of the binding forces of 
society. It embraces those conceptions of the divine 
nature in which Vico sees the originative and conservative 
forces of a people’s civilization, It determines what that 
people will give life to get, and will die rather than give up. 
It is essentially selective, a decision whom and what the 
people will serve. It is a faith of the will, no less than of the 
intellect and of the emotions. It controls action, as it dis- 
closes the goal of right conduct. 

The faith James is discussing is that which men may share 
with the demons—not devils—who enter into men to possess 
and torment them, but who cannot live in any social brother- 
hood with them. The allusion evidently is to the confessions 
made by the demons whom our Lord cast out (Matt, 8 : 29; 
Mark 5 : 7) and the familiar spirit that dwelt in the demoniac 
girl of Philippi (Acts 16 : 16). These had sufficient powers 
of perception to recognize the greatness of Jesus as the Son 
of God, and his apostles as men who brought a true message 
from God. But nothing in them was stirred to welcome the 
great uniter of men, or to desire any fellowship with him “or 
his. Nothing in his.grace awoke in them any wish to become 
themselves gracious. ‘‘ What have we to do with thee?”’ is 
their pain-stricken cry when he comes to set free those whom 
these intruders have oppressed and enslaved. To escape 
being sent back to the deep of darkness and disembodiment is 
the only hope they connect with his coming. 

Such a faith 1s the passive belief produced by the presence 
cf undeniable and unwelcome fact. That of which Paul 
writes to the Romans and Galatians is like that of Asaph, the 
Hebrew psalmist, who cried, ‘‘ Whom have I in“heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee,”’ 


Philadelphia. 
KSA» 


Lesson Summary 


AMES, of whose wise and fraternal spirit the last lesson 
gave a glimpse, here attacks a prevalent error, There 
were those who claimed to have faith, and its consequent sal- 
vation, but whose works were by no means evident as fruits of 
the Spirit. Such claims, with no corresponding acts, were 
useless as kindly words without corresponding deeds. Talk, 
in either case, is dead in itself. Without works, neither faith 
nor charity can be shown. By works, both are made evident. 
Doing well proves saving faith in God, Shuddering, asdo the 
devils, proves a servile faith, Doing nothing proves a barren 
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faith, or none atell. Abraham had a faith that worked grandly, 
and so grand a faith did his works prove ‘‘that it was reck- 
oned unto him for righteousness; and he was called the 
friend of God.’’. This model James commends. 


a. 
Added Points 


It is well octasionally to challenge one’s confidence and 
conduct. What does this, or that, profit? Can this, or that, 
Save one? It will be useful. 

Actions do speak louder than words, unless these reinforce 
the actions. Both, in combination, are better than either alone. 

**Shew me thy faith’’ is the world’s just demand upon 
every professed ‘believer. Much is said about it, but far too 
little is shown. 

Saving faith makes one do well, Faith which leaves one to 
shudder in sin, or is barren of good fruit, will never save. 

Abraham was far from the last man to win the title ‘‘ friend 
of God ;’’ and to be justified by faith, 


Press the inquiry. 





Recent Biographies * 


HE story of the boy saint, William of Norwich, as 
piven in The Life and Miracles of William of Nor- 
wich by Thomzs of Monmouth, is known to Chaucer's 
readers as furnishing the theme vf one of the Canterbury 
Tales. It is also one of the earliest of the documents, 
if not the very earliest, which embody the myth as to 
the ritual murder of Christian children by Jews. To 
Dr. Jessop, one of the editors of the present work, the 
biography has the added interest of being a chapter of 
East Anglian history, The editing is exhaustive, espe- 
cially in tracing the growth of the legend, for such it is, 
and not a history, which Thomas records. 

No piece of Macaulay's work has been subjected to so 
searching an examination as his Essay on Warren Hast- 
ings, and not even his portrait of William Penn has stood 
it worse.. In editing this brilliant study for school use, 
Mr. Deighton has given full weight to this hostile criti- 
cism, as is shown by the appendices on the Rohilla 
War, and on Impey and Nuncomar. The essay thus 
edited will be especially useful for higher scholars, as 
teaching them to discriminate between brilliancy and 
trustworthiness. x 

The True Life of Sir Richard F. Burton, by his niece, 
is a sort of offset to that published by the late Lady 
Burton. It is a very lively book, and portrays the great 
traveler from the point of view of his own family. It is 
very frank as ‘to his early escapades, but its most impor- 
tant contribution is its explanation of his dismissal from 
the Damascus consulship, and his subsequent failure to 
obtain diplomatic appointments. It seems that Lady 
Burton, who was a Roman Catholic, showed so much 
zeal for the conversion of the Moslems to Christianity as 
to make it necessary to remove her husband from his 
post at the demand of the Turkish government. Lady 
Burton does not make a very favorable appearance in 
the book, but there is nothing of much importance in 
the disagreeable things said of her. 


* The Life and Miracles of William of Norwich by Thomas of Mon- 
mouth. Now first edited from the palame Manuscript, with an Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes, by Augustus Jessop, D.D., and 
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service of their pagan sisters in China. 


Africa has been fortunate in the quality of the ex- 
plorers she has attracted, from the days of Mungo Park 
to those of Miss Kingsley. Not the least notable of 
these is the subject of the work on Joseph Thomson, 
African Explorer. His interest lay especially in examin- 
ing the good and bad effects on the natives of their 
contact with white men. With him the African came 
before Africa, and some of his vigorous exposures of 
abuses in European settlements and colonies were useful 
correctives. He was aman‘of rare strength of character, 
and by force of it he made his way through savage tribes, 
and held his attendants in check, without the sacrifice 
of a life. Danger seemed to excite his spirits, but never 
to evoke the savage element. He died young, through 
the strain of prolonged exposure to heat and malaria, 
but hé had lived up to his heroic ideals like the strenuous 
Scotchman he was. 

Two years ago the Christian people of two continents 
were shocked by a despatch from China announcing the 
massacre of nine missionaries and two children by the 
Vegetarians near Ku Cheng. Two of the victims were 
girls from Australia, who had given up their lives to the 
During the two 
years they had been in the service, they wrote letters to 
their widowed mother at Melbourne, who lived in expec- 
tation of following them to China and making a home 
for them. Canon Berry of Melbourne has edited these 
letters in the hope of exciting thus a livelier interest in 
the cause for which his young friends gave their life. 
The book—The Sister Martyrs of Ku Cheng—is admira- 
bly suited tothatend. The letters are lively and graphic, 
the individuality of the two sisters is strongly marked, 
and their personality very attractive. The nature of 
missionary work among the Chinese, and especially 
among the women and girls, with both its drawbacks 
and its encouragements, is well portrayed in these famil- 
iar and unaffected epistles. At times one catches the 
shibboleth of a party, especially in the letters of the 
younger and more thoughtful sister. But their sincerity 
and earnestness, and the sound spirituality of their char- 
acters, combined with a human naturalness and a lively 
warmth of affection, must win even an indifferent reader. 
It is noticeable that they fully confirm what Dr. Nevius 
has written of demon-possession in China, and its cure 
by the name of Jesus. The book rouses hope of mis- 
sionary success in converting China, and inspires respect 
for the missionary character. 

The rapidly increasing admirers of the higher order of 
church music will find an interest in the biography of 
Edward Hodges, who, after years of service in Cambridge 
and Bristol, came in 1839 to New York, returning to 
England in 1863, to spend the few closing years of his 
life. Dr. Hodges was a man of strongly marked indi- 
viduality, a sound and earnest musician, and a devout 
Christian. His work in music was not only that of a 
composer ; he greatly improved the organ-building of 
America, and he made many inventions in other fields. 
Aiong with Greatorex, Pearce, and others, he brought 
to America the severer musical taste which is associated 
historically with the Oxford movement in theology. 

Dr. Charles F. Deems, best known as the founder 
ars pastor of the Church of the Strangers, and of the 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, was not a man of 
transcendent ability, and his sons, who add a memoir 
to the Autobiogtaphy of Charles Force Deems, D.D., 
LL. D., make no claim of that kind for him. He was a 
man, however, of notable personal charm, great earnest- 
ness in the discharge of duty, and very extensive useful- 
ness. Throughout the greater part of his life he was in 
the service of the Southern Methodist Church in North 
Carolina, although a native of Baltimore. He confesses 
his unlimited obligations to two notable Christian 
women, his mother and his wife, and he seems to have 
been singularly happy in his home life. Through his 
recollections of his early life we get a glimpse of several 
notable men, and especially of that great preacher and 
e:ninent saint, Summerfield, who has been hidden from 
subsequent generations by the flattest of biographies. 
Dr. Deems has escaped that infliction, for his sons 
have given us an interesting and readable book. 

Some years ago, the publishers of ‘‘ Punch" issued two 
selections from its cartoons which illustrated the political 
careers of Disraeli and Gladstone. The popularity of 
the latter seems to have suggested the elaborate and 
amply illustrated Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, of which the first volume has appeared. 
The illustrations, with the exception of a finely etched 





portrait,’ are all from Punch. they ae ee 
candor, as more than one of them show the jester to 
have taken the wrong side, when Gladstone was on the 
right. The text is a clear, fluent, and sensible chronicle 
of English public life, without much depth of reflection, 
and with no attempt to achieve either eloquence or 
word-painting. 

Commissioner Harris's address on Horace Mann 
before the National Education Association is a valuable 
tribute from a great educator to another of a very dif- 
ferent type. Dr. Harris sketches the history of Ameri- 
can education in connection with our social history, in 
order to show how grand the service rendered to the 
country by the Massachusetts teacher and orator. 

William Barton Rogers occupied a unique place in 
the history of Américan science, as the first of its geolo- 
gists to attack the problem of the construction of the 
Appalathian mountain system. He did this sixty years 
ago, in his report on the geology of Virginia,—the first 
important geological survey,—while professor at the 
University of Virginia. He held a chair. there for 
eighteen years, up to 1853. He then went to Boston, 
and, after ten years, led the movement which ended in 
founding the Boston Institute of Technology, of which 
he was for twenty years the president, and a conspicuous 
figure up to the time of his death in 1882. These two 
widely separate periods of his life—one as a geologist and 
man of science in Virginia, the other as an educator and 
organizer of technical education in Massachusetts—are 
described through the medium of free quotation from 
his letters, in his Life, compiled and published by his 
wife, a daughter of James Savage, known for his work in 
New England genealogy. The volume is interesting 
rather as a picture of the environment of Professor 
Rogers than as an account of his life. 


He 


The Acts of the Apostles. Designed and executed by Clarence Lar- 
kin, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. (2722 inches. Wil- 
mington, Delaware : Earle Publishing Co. 75 cents.) 


This chart is very distinct in its outlining and_ color- 
ing. It covers the entire Book of Acts, dividing its 
record into three periods,—the Jewish, the Transition, 
and the Gentile. The Pauline portion is based upon 
the work of Conybeare and-Howson. At the head of 


the chart, the periods, the journeys, the dates, and the, 


chapter divisions, are shown. The events pertaining to 
each of these divisions are grouped below it in distinct 
form. Transverse sections, variously colored, indicate 
the countries involved, so that what transpired in a given 
land, or a given year, or period, or journey, is easily 
located with all these accessories. The geographical 
subdivisions and. the cities also are shown in their proper 
countries, and the routes of travel from one to another 
are distinctly lined under their proper period, journey, 
and chapter headings. To each place on the charta 
reference number is added, by means of which the 
chapter and verse dealing with the event involved are 
indicated. Seventy-two of these references are given, 
covering all the historic points of the Acts, and other 
items of collateral information are added. A distinct 
map shows the geographical relations of the countries 
which in their historical relations are set forth by the 
chart. It is not often that so much is presented in so 
well digested a form and in so small a space. 


> 
Literary Notes and News 


John Vassar has been characterized 
as ‘‘a life on fire,’ and multitudes 
are always glad to follow the portrayal 
of such lives. Eighteen years ago The Sunday,School 
Times, in a notice of his life, said : «If one wants to know 
how to be wholly the Lord's, how to live for him, to talk 
about him, to think of him, to ¢émmune with him all 
the time, yet without any appearance of cant, or any 
lack of naturalness and hearty enjoyment of life, let him 
by all means read ‘ Uncle John Vassar ; Or, The Fight 
of Faith.’’’ This volume has recently been reissued by 
The American Tract Society of New York, and the price 
is $1. The new edition was exhausted during the first 
month after its appearance, and now still another edition 
is ready for the public. 
appreciate the true worth of this biography to know that 
a movement is on foot to introduce it throughout the 
theological schools of this country. 


Life of Uncle John 
Vassar 


It is gratifying to those who - 
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| inherited as a tradition from the genera- 


Fatigue in the Schoolroom 


[M. V. O'Shea, in Primary Education.} 


OUBTLESS in any dozen pupils one 
or more will be found where the 
limbs are undersized, the muscles flabby, 
the cheeks pale and emaciated, the region 
under the eyes shrunken and of bluish 
color, the chords back of the ear standing 
out, the chest badly formed. When such 
a pupil is found, notice the expression of 
the face more carefully. It may lack 
animation altogether, the eye may be dull, 
and the whole personality of the child 
may suggest that he is not well or prop- 
erly nourished. Observe him ‘in his 
plays ; is he more somber than his com- 
panions ? less spontaneous in his move- 
ments? Does he seem behind all the 
others in the games and plays? Are his 
actions in the class-room languid and 
generally somewhat behind all the others ? 
The mental operations of such a pupil 
should also be observed with care. It 
may be that he is behind his class ; that, 
while he is sure, he is not rapid. Per- 
haps he lacks spirit when he is reading 
any emotional selection in class. He fails 
to give expression to the emotion, and the 
reason is- because he does not feel it in his 
own life, and he cannot appreciate what 
he does not feel. When he talks to you, 
perhaps his face does not light up ; his 
voice may not be modulated, but rather | 
runs on"“in a monotone: 
When you find such a child, you may | 
be sure he is in a state of fatigue, and you 
must earnestly search for the cause, so | 
that you may, if possible, remove it. You | 
may easily do that child great injury by 
overcrowding him or criticising him for | 
his failures. 
when criticism kills. It is to be feared 
that we have attached altogether too much 


importance to criticism in the training of | 


children, and far too little to encourage- 
ment and praise. Doubtless some chil- 
dren need constant prodding and correction 
from the teacher, but all children do not, 
by any means. 

There is another type of fatigued child | 


«who needs more careful attention than the 


one just considered. This child will have | 
all the signs of physical mal-development, 
but instead of having too little action 
there will be too much. Observe his 
movements in school, while he is talking | 
to you, while he is at his seat, or while he | 
is engaged at play; You may find that 
the features are in quite constant move- 
ment without any obvious cause ; perhaps 
the body is unsteady, the fingers may 


twitch involuntarily, and there may be | 


other spasmodic and uncontrolled move- 
ments. This child needs to be still more | 
carefully examined. . . . It is far better in 
child-study to have pupils unconscious 


of the fact that you are observing or, 


testing them, and usually this can be ac- 
complished... . 

Scientific child-study is impressing upon 
us miore and more emphatically that 
young children require a great deal of 
wholesome activity for proper develop- 
ment of mind and body. When this ac- 
tivity is forbidden them for a long period 
at a time, fatigue is certain to follow. I 
know of schools, particularly- country | 
schools, where the youngest children are 
kept in their seats with feet dangling in 


the air for about five hours a day. I! re- 


call with much regret when, in my own | 


hours a day in such seats as are provided 


| disease, but 


Remember there are times. 
| 


| one inch each tssue for a year. 


1 


teaching in such a school, | thought it 


necessary for the sake of discipline to a Gen uine “Oxford” 


quire this great stillness on the part o 
baby pupils. This barbarous practice | | 
tion of teachers preceding me, and this | 
unholy tradition is being transmitted to- 
day the same as ever. People used to 
think that the smaller the pupil the 
quieter he ought to be; lots of things 
seem thus to get turned wrong side to in 
the class-room. Of-all evils incident to 
school education this is the worst. It not 
only breeds nervous disease, but it soon 

makes a child self-conscious, diffident, 
and awkward. Let any teacher sit five 


for children, and observe what effect it 
has upon. herself. But then, of course, 
children can do anything which the adult 
thinks it best they should do for disci- 
pline’s sake. 

Toeing a line for ten or fifteen minutes 
at a time, standing with heels together 
on the same line, hands behind bac‘, 
sitting upright with folded arms a quarter 
or half hour at a stretch, and all that 
sort of thing, is well adapted to fatigue 
children. Let any doubter try the same 
things on himself, and note effects. But | 
probably every one of my readers can re- | 
call his own childhood experiences, and | 
it will not be necessary to make any spe- | 
cial tests at this time. To sum it all-up, | 
the great law of normal childhood ‘is ac- | 
tivity. It has been said that a child | 
thinks with his muscles ; and if you pre- 
vent a large measure of action in the | 
you not only bring about 
you really prevent good | 
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thinking. 
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Philadelphia, May 15, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year... 1... sev csvee $ 
‘One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


«~ To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be our lied with ro many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 

the separate rs. 

The mere por 2 club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly owe 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
altho: ih in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

in the same school get theirs from another, the 

will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 

Eide = fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
may be divided into smaller packages of five 


or copies each, if desired. ; 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
eter. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 


tions My %« made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions vw «vvire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, ana we rate to be the pro- 





jonate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of she 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the poepers may be required. 
Chee of “Address. epenribers 4 oy ny the 
s mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
gots can have the addrese changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al! addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
i gorecn will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
lub he mpboerinee for takes the place of the one formed 
ear 
Ms paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the Haye pald for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
Sar soptes of ; f th ble 
0 copies of any one issue of the rto ena 
saree ae So of a school to examine it, Vil be sent free, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to ony of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
subscribers. ° 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1559. 
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cures than any living practitioner. The system 
is endorsed by Dr. ‘! Weir Mitchell, Philadel- 
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Allen of the University of Pennsylvania. Can 
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INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Established 1884. 
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Aoyama 


[anes Hartsharne, M.D., LL.D. 
delphia in 1823. 
High School, in Haverford College, in the bay re f 


was born in Phila- 
He was professor in the Philadelphia 


of Pennsylvania, and in the Women’s Medical Co! 
lege. Two of his medical books have.been trans- 
lated into Ja \ . Hartshorne was a mem- 
ber of the orthodox branch of the Society of Friends. 
He wae a philanthropist as well as a scientist. He 
contributed verse to Sunday School Times, and also 
a valuable series of articles on Japan. Two years ago, 
after returning from his first visit to Japan, Dr. Harts- 
horne wrote a poem ve of his desire to be 
buried in Aoyama, 23 nm. He went back there in 
1895, died in Tokyo, February 10, 1897, and was buried 
in Aoyama cemetery. He always preferred to think 
of Aoyama, not as “Green Hill,” but as “ Hill of 
Love” (Ai-no-yama). } 


EYOND the crowded city’s utmost reach, 
Near but to hospital and college halls, 
Where on the ear no sound repellent falls, 

Only sweet bell-tones, or soft Nippon speech ; 
Where moss-grown tombstones their weird 
sermons preach, 
With sflent liturgies of attendant trees, 
Stirred now and then to whispers by a breeze ; 
Where all things ‘‘man is mortal'’ gently 
teach, — 
Are we not farthest there from all the din, 
Ofttimes discordant, of the haunts of men, 
Where love and joy are fain to enter in? 
Yet strife and sorrow come and come again. 
When, on this earth, I make my last remove, 
Be it to Aoyama, Hill of Love. 


Cro 
Spirit and Letter 


[From “The Incarnation of the Son of God,” by 
Charles Gore, M.A.] 


UR Lord, as Son of man, set the 
standard of human life; but he did 
this by exhibiting a specific moral 

character, a character involving certain 
moral principles, rather than by the enun- 
ciation of rules of conduct. .*. . 

The rules of life, then, which our Lord 
lays down, must not be merely obeyed in 
the letter,—the ‘meaning or principle 
which lies behind them has to be grasped 
and reapplied in each fresh set of circum- 
stances. It is because our Lord thus put 
principles above rules, and the spirit of 
life above its practices, that the example 
which he sets is a universal example, and 
his teaching is valid for all time and in all 
states of society. But there is a great 
danger which attaches to this highest sort 
of obedience,—obedience, as we call it, 
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Prepared be C. E, Htnold, A.M. 
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work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
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printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth. 
covers, stamped in gold. When folded within its covers, it 
measures 64% by 3\ inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher 


hand in the study of Paul's life. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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For sale by booksellers, 
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right at 


1031 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hand some § does not show to advantage on cheap 
Ww iti be rs. say A amg O for = 
ete samples. o ston nen, bos- | 

riting ton Bond. and Bunker _ Hill, 


Sam’ Warp Co., 49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 


by a very familiar misapplication of a 
phrase of St Paul's, ‘‘in the spirit, and 
not in the letter.’’ The danger is that 
| the spirit of a precept shall be taken to 
mean something vague and unexacting. 
It was not, surely, without a purpose, that 
our Lord gave his injunctions so detailed 
and definite a form. He meant that the 
| moral principle is to be translated into 
| outward action just in those details of life 
where it becomes exacting. To apply a 
precept under changed circumstances—- 
—for example, the precept as to washing 
| one another's feet—ought not to mean to 
give it an application less public, less 
actual, less troublesome, than its original 
application. For the publicity, the defi- 
niteness, the troublesomeness, belong to 
the principle of the action. They con- 
tribute to its moral value. Yet, in. fact, 
what has been called obedience to ‘the 
spirit of our Lord's words’’ has sadly 
often meant no obedience at all, so that 
generations of Christians have lived as if 
he never said to his disciples generally, 
“Tf any man would go to law with 
thee,’ and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke also ;’’ or, ‘It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God ;’’ or to one, ‘If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come follow 
me ;'" or to some, ‘*There are eunuchs 
which made themselves eunuchs fpr the 
kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it.’’ 

It is, in fact, the spirit and principle of 
our Lord's life and words, and not merely 
a particular application of them; which 
lays upon us so exacting a claim. Let 
any one who would be a sincere disciple 
contemplate steadily the moral character 
— in the words of Jesus Christ and 

ibited in his actions, and, though he 
cannot but be attracted by him who spake 
as never man spake, he needs must also 
be filled with a great dread, on account 
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of the tremendous standard which is there 
before him. Let me ask you to have the 
courage and the faith to pursue with me 
for a while the line of thought here opened 
out fo us. 

For instance, the whole life of Jesus 
Christ was one continuous act of obedi- 
ence. It was, ‘‘Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God.'’ But such persistent and 
genuine obedience to God occupies but a 
very little part of most human lives We 
men, and more particularly we English- 
men, have transferred the virtue of inde- 
pendence out of its proper region—the 
region of human opinion, where it has 
legitimate exercise—into that region where 
it is simply the principle of all sin, the 
region of our relation to God. We keep 
God at arm's length ; we let religion be 
an occasional restraint on conduct, rather 
than its constant and dominant motive. 
But w@ 9k to Jesus, and in him, the Son 
of mamywe see a manhood which was 
never allowed to retain the initiative to 
action within itself, but found its perfec- 
tion, its liberty, its glory, in obedience, 
and in obedience only, so that each open- 
ing sphere of life was only one new 
scene in which to learn more of what it 
meant to obey. ‘‘ He learned obedience,'’ 
‘the was obedient unto death.’’ 

Set, then, the standard of our Lord’s 
life in this respect over against our current 
ideas of human independence, and, I say, 
it makes us tremble It is easy to deepen 
this impression. We may go on to con- 
trast the self-restraint of the Son of man— 
in whom no human passion or appetite 
was allowed to act, except under control 
of the will, which, in its turn, waited un- 
intermittently upon the movement of the 
Spirit—with our habitual glorification of 
what is merely impulsive and undisci- 
plined in word and action. Or we may 
think of those thirty years of silent prepa- 
ration for the divine work by the side of 
eur careless and rapid acceptance of the 
highest and holiest trusts, our light-hearted 
confideace in improvised solutions of un- 


considered difficulties. Side by side with | 


our shrinkirg from pain, passing, as it 
too often does, from a legitimate instinct 
into an allowed habit of self-indulgence, 
we may set his considerate bearing of the 
burdens of others, his willing acceptance 
of pain. Side by side with our pride we 
may set his meekness ; by our selfishness, 
careless or calculating, his calculated and 
deliberate self-sacrifice. Ecce homo/ we 
cry. But truly, if this is the Son of man, 
if this manhood is the only satisfactory 
manhood, if ‘‘ by this man God will judge 
the world in righteousness,’’ we have, 
most of us, not appreciated at all ade- 
quately the amount of deliberate self- 


discipline and inward re-creation which | 


must be necessary to bridge the gulf be- 
tween what we are and what we are to be. 

But as soon as we deliberately contem- 
plate the moral standard which Jesus 
Christ sets up for human life, the thought 


is sure to risgaimgur minds, Is it possible 


| 


| 
| 


that a standard of devotion, of purity, of 
thoughtfulness, of sacrifice such as this, 
can appeal to any but a few men or wo- 
men in any society or any age? The 
answer to this question is not a simple 
one. We know that, on the whole and in 
the long run, nothing does appeal to every 
man’s conscience like the life and teach- 
ing of a thorough Christian, and nothing 
does exercise so permanent or widespread- 
ing an influence. But so far as it is true 
that the Christian standard, on account of 
its very loftiness, appeals only to the few, 
the most earnest, men, the contingency is 
one which Jesus Christ, beyond all ques- 
tion, had steadily in view. ‘‘ Narrow is 
the gate and straitened is the way,'’ he 
said, ‘‘that leadeth unto life, and few be 
they that are finding it,’’ 

The standard of Muhammadanism, by 
contrast to Christianity, may be described 
as a standard deliberately adapted to the 


average moral level of the men to whom | 


it was meant to appeal. ‘If one had to 
express in a short compass,’’ says a very 
discerning writer, ‘‘the character of its 
remarkable founder as a teacher, it would 
be that that man had no faith in human 
mature. There are two things which he 
thought man could do and would do for 
the glory of God, —transact religious forms 
and fight ; and upon these two forms he 
was severe. But within the sphere of 
common practical life, where man's great 


| trial lies, his code exhibits the disdainful 


laxity of a legislator, who accommodates 
his rule to the recipient, and shows his 
estimate of the recipient by the accommo- 
tion which he adopts. . . . The writer of 


the Koran does, indeed, if any discerner 
of hearts ever did, take the measure of 
mankind,’’—that is, the measure of men, 
on the average, whom he came in contact 
with, and he legislates accordingly. ‘‘ Hu- 
man nature is weak,’’ he said. 

It is this spirit of moral accommodation 
which has made Muhammadanism at once 
so successful among its votaries in secur- 
ing conformity to its rules, and also so 
destitute of really progressive power. The 
method of Christ is in striking opposition, 
He, before Mohammed, said, ‘‘ The flesh 
is weak ;*’ but from the starting-point of 
this acknowledgment he proceeds by a 
quite different path. No book exhibits 
s0 profound a contempt for majorities, so 
startling a refusal to consider the condi- 
tions of success on the average, as the 
New Testament. Jesus Christ makes his 
appeal to the best; upon the selected 
disciples he spends his efforts ; for them 
he prays: them he trains in his own 
school as the nucleus of a redeemed hu- 
manity, to act upon the world as “ salt’’ 
or ‘‘light,’’ or as a ‘‘city set upon a 
hill ;’’ that is, asa body acts, the savor 
or appearance of which is distinct, em- 
phatic, unmistakable. So the Christian 
Church in the world is to be a body co- 
herent, based upon distinctive principles, 
exhibiting a striking and emphatic ideal. 
It is to be im the world and not of it, 
making its impression by its very distinc- 
tiveness, ‘‘that men might, by the good 
works which they should behold, glorify 
God,’’—if not in days of worldliness and 
prosperity, yet at least “in <-o4y of 
visitation."’ 




















BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mirs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skifled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish 


Fishin’ 


purpose. 
The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
103) Walnst Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How Books 
Can Help the 
Sunday-school 
Worker 


Any one who can be helped by other 
persons’ experience, can be helped by 
good books on Sunday-school work. 

Any one who wants to know what 
skilled experience says about Bible 
study, teaching- methods, class or 
school government, ought to own books 
on these subjects, They are important 
subjects, and books worthy of the sub- 
jects have been written. 

Every one who is the least in the 
dark as to any phase of Sunday-school 
work, needs the light such books caa 
give. 

Notice how books can help. Take, 
for instance, Dr. Trumbul]'s-«®?-3"" 
ing and Teache*" Who would not 
Jeo 0Ch from such chapters as these? 
What Teaching is ; How to Study your 
Scholars for their Teaching ; How to 
Study a Lesson for its Teaching ; How 
to Get and Hold your Scholars’ Atten- 
tion ; How to make Clear that which 
You would Teach ; Reaching Scholars 
when Absent. And these chapter titles 
barely suggest what practical help this 


book gives. 
Over thirty thousand copies of 
‘Teaching and Teachers’’ have been 


There is no other book of the 
sort that approaches it an comprehen- 
siveness, direct help- 
fulness. 

Take another instance: Who has not 
wondered how best to get at the child 
mind, how to know what will be under- 
stood by the little ones? How can we 
find what is within their understanding, 
in order to lead them from that to 
something a step beyond? Mr. Patter- 
son Du Bois has written wisely on these 
difficult essentials to skilful teaching, 
and his book, ‘‘ The Point of Contact in 
Teaching,’’ has had a hearty welcome 


sold. 


and practical 


_among teachers of children. In his pre- 
face, Mr. Du Bois says: ‘‘ The ideal 
point at wuich a child's intelligent 


attention is to be first engaged, or his 
instruction is to begin, is an experience 











or point of contact with life. One who 
understands this truth need seldom 
have any great difficulty in getting an 
entry into the child's mind.”’ 

| These two books ought to be in the 
| home library of every Sunday-school 
teacher. They help the teacher, be- 
cause they not only go to the root of 
things, but exhibit practical methods, 
and quicken thought, and open new and 
often unexpected vistas of usefulness. 


Teaching and Teachers, $1.00 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


The Point of 
Contact in Teaching . . 60 cts. 
By Patterson Du Bois 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
to any address by the publishers, —the 
publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
-togeWalaut St. Phifadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work  * our shoulders and do it with- 
her @ murmur? What would you give to find an 

wt y yous housework that would pny | _ 
walls ayer and your kitchen 
aa et nee y over the matter of a 
end and can be 





just se auch a friend 


“O’Neills 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 
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MANICURE SCISSORS (curved). 
= Trednasra rn te (rot ona RD 


302. 6 ~togdny 122. 
20 Cia ite and ) 
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THE 


Gorbam 


For Trademarks from Dunhain’s Cocoanut to attract New Customers. 


ih Each article bears the trademark @Q@ 
| where recoghized as the highest guarantee of artistic and intrinsic yalue. 
VAs | articles ar@ of standard size and f% fine. 
2a. 

25 | 


so PEN HOLDER. Retails at $2.00. 

| 9 Edtesoee tosat td tan Cor Atoms t Wo ond OS ehey 
B44. Bs 5 Retails at 
15 Ibe. (or trom 1 1b. and 68 otqy 


Retatle at 


Retails at 


Trademarks from 13 Ibe. (or trom 1 1b. and 66 ote.) 


34. BUTTON HOOK. Retatlent 
Tradomarks from 33 Ibs. Tor from 1. and 06 ote 


mT. pCUTICLE KNIFE. Readils at 
from 13 Is ibe (or from 1'ib- and 06 ote.) 


SHOE, HORN, Retails at 
™., Trodvcirke trode is the Gr From 1, bad #0) 


30. OURLING rOnen. Retails at 
{a best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap oo ~\ Ibs. ice trom 1b. Pana 9.00) 
e 
in point of price, ma ge eye a Ei mg > ee ; 


(or from 


356. nee TONGS Retails at 
Tradewarks from 


367. +g MATOH BOX ( Box rate ined). 
398. PICKLE Fo FORK ( 
‘359. PA ksi 
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in ibe (or from 1 
from 2) lbs. (or from 
ibs. (or from 


Retails at 
rom 2 Ibs. wabem 


DUNHAM’S COCOANDT is sold in 
y and 1 Ib, packages at 10c., 26c, and 
40c, 400,000 grocers. It is 


witom 34 1b. and86 ote.) 


PROTECTOR. _Retatle at $1.00,° 
from 1 Ibs. (or from }4 Ib. and 46 ets.) 


ied bowl). Retatle at $3.00. 
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of the Gorham Mfg. Co., which is every-; 
All 


$2.76. 
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OUR NEW WHEEL 


GOLD STANDARD ’97 


For Men and Women, 


44.°° Each. 


Value $125.00. 


When you buy a wheel, buy a good one. 
“The wheel we sell for $44.00 is the lightest, | 
Strongest and best wheel sold by any Depart- 
ment Store in the United States. We don't | 
ask you to believe our ‘‘say so,"' but come and 
judge for yourself. We guarantee these 
wheels unreservedly, just as the makers guar- | 
antee those which bear their nameplate, and 
cost $125. 00. 
#@P These wheels are sold for cash only. 
We will not ship them C. O. D. or prepay ex- 
pressage beyond points reached by our wagons. 


Complete Line of Bicycle 
Sundries at Lowest Prices. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


Fe: 6th Ave., 20th to aist St., 
a _ NEW YORK. 


EARN A BICYCLE 











Beers 
‘a fully gusrantesd. 611 
Tag Shipped any 
where on approval. 






out the country. apy A--E-. 
E. C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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National Lead Co., 


“¢ standard,” 





YLEASE hest3 in mind the fact 

that the “best,” the 
in all lines com- 
mands a fair price. See list of 
the brands of Pure White Lead 
which are the standard. They 
are the best. Avoid those brands 
said to be “just as good,” offered 
for “less money,” and of “so 


called White Lead.”’ 
FREE By using Jietional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


ors, any desired shade is readily obt 

valuable information and card showing sam 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles‘or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
intending to paint. 


or 





Z peterpan New York. 


THE MODERATE PRICE 


of Waltham Watches has placed within 
the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a life time. 
Two watch movements are particularly 
recommended—‘R/VERS/DE” and 
“ROYAL.” 
in any quality of case desired. 


For sale by all retail jewelers 
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SAlways Ready for His) | 


™ —children always are. Let your boy and 
girl wear FERRIS’ Good Sense Corset % 
Waist if you would have them healthy, 
strong and well developed. l¢ supports 

* and strengthens the body without _re- 
striction. Endorsed by physicians and 
thoughtful mothers every where. 
* Made for Ladies and Misses also, in all sizes, 
Short and extra long waist high or low bust, 
Children’s 25c to 60c. Misses’ .50c.:to $1. La- 
dies’ $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers, 





OUR 1897 MODEL, compared with our 
1896, is as much more comfortable and 
healthy as the 1896 compared with the com- 
mon saddle. -It’s broader in the back, nar- 
rowef In freat, and unbreakable with ordinary 
usage. Tlie outside curves are in perfect 
conformity with the body. It has rattan base, 
of course, for wood fiber cannot strétch— 
that’s the secret of its success, Price, ex- 
press paid, $3.50. 
For sale everywhere. 


Meition where you saw this, and send 
four cents for souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 


RATTAN 
SADDLE 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
N 33 W. sie st caoateses 
BEAUTY “ ECONOMY 
H. W. JOHN 8’ 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 


s@- FREE BY MAIL fever 
Illustrated designs of Cottages 
























with samples of 56 colors 
2aeae FREE BY MAIL “@a 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK fy 














pines, GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For electric, 
dimensions. me.” Bask ro i Ligh and 
estimate free. + 55t Pearl St., New York. 
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